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EARLY  SETTLERS 
OF  NEW  AMSTERDAM 

L , 


INTRODUCTORY  PAPER. 

Accident  and  not  design  brought  Hen- 
ry Hudson,  the  navigator,  to  the  shores 
of  New  Amsterdam  in  the  yacht  Half 
Moon,  a vessel  of  ninety  tons  burden,  in 
September,  1609. 

He  started  on  this  voyage  while  in  the 
employ  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
his  purpose  as  to  the  point  where  he 
should  settle  was  far  wide  of  the  place 
he  reached. 

Hudson’s  story,  when  told  in  Hol- 
land, was  more  than  the  fancy  of  thi> 
Dutch  trader  had  painted.  He  gave 
vivid  descriptions  of  the  Indians  and 
their  squaws  welcoming  them  in  their 
dignified  manner,  themselves  arrayed  in 
the  wealth  of  the  forests,  and  the  effect 
heightened  by  their  own  rude  efforts  at 
art,  poor  as  to  detail,  but  brilliant  in 
color. 

He  told  of  the  fur  bearing  animals, 
which  abounded  as  yet  unmolested  by 
the  white  man’s  greed.  He  said  that  the 
country  iwas  to  their  liking  and  that 
prospects  of  wealth  met  them  on  every 
side. 

Naturally  these  stories  found  ready 
listeners,  and  the  traders  in  Holland 
were  roused  to  share  the  spoils. 

The  Half  Moon  was  soon  followed  by 
other  vessels,  and  Capt.  Christiansen 
brought  out  the  nucleus  of  the  trade  in 
furs  which  was  soon  to  evolve  from  crude 
beginnings  the  enormous  fortunes  which 
to-day,  vested  mainly  in  one  family, 
gives' them  a power  which  is  felt  all  over 
Christendom.  To  be  able  to  sign  Astor 
on  a check  serves  the  purpose  of  Alad- 
din’s lamp. 

Four  log  huts  and  a storehouse  was  not 
a great  equipment,  but  it  was  the  key- 
stone in  the  arch  which  is  now  a trium- 
phal one.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
West  India  Company,  composed  of  mer- 
chants and  capitalists  in  Holland,  was 
armed  with  a charter  which  gave  it  the 
exclusive  right  “of  trade  with  the  whole 
American  coast,  both  of  the  northern  and 
southern  coast,  so  far  as  the  jurisdiction 
of  Holland  extended.” 

There  was  no  freeman’s  oath  to  be 
subscribed  to,  whit — would  have  kept 
many  outside  of  the  pale.  All  were  wel- 
come, of  whatever  nation,  language  or 
creed;  the  only  requirement  was  that  they 
should  desire  to  be  citizens  and  plant 
their  home  firmly  in  perpetuity  in  the 
New  Netherlands. 


For  a time  the  West  India  Company 
was  ou  the  high  wave  of  prosperity;  its 
stock  rose  in  value,  the  outlook  was  all 
it  could  expect,  and  Holland,  the  distant 
“faderland,”  looked  upon  it  with  pride. 
There  came  a time,  however,  when  the 
settlers  grew  discontented.  They  want- 
ed more,  and  they  wanted  it  independent 
of  the  company.  So  with  short-sighted 
policy  the  West  India  Company,  in  1628, 
passed  an  act,  under  the  title  of  •'Free- 
dom and  exemption  granted  to  all  such 
as  should  plant  colonies  in  New  Ne.ther- 
land.”  This  act  gave  to  such  persons  as 
should  send  over  a colony  of  fifty  per- 
sons over  fifteen  years  of  age  the  title 
of  “Patroon,”  and  the  privilege  of 
selecting  any  land  (except  on  the  Island 
of  Manhattan)  for  a distance  of  eight 
males  on  each  side  of  any  river,  and  sc 
far  inland  as  should  be  thought  con- 
venient, the  company  stipulating  that  all 
the  products  of  these  places  should  be 
brought  .to  Manhattan  Island  before  be- 
ing offered  for  sale  elsewhere. 

This  aristocracy  of  business,  which 
gave  to  the  pretentious  few  a choice  of 
the  'first  fruits  of  land  and  water,  hard- 
ly suited  the  pioneers.  They  saw  that 
they  would  have  far  better  returns  if 
■they  dealt  with  the  Indians  without  the 
middleman.  So  they  worked  underhand- 
edly,  filling  their  coffers,  to  the  lessen- 
ing of  those  of  the  West  India  Com- 
pany’s. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  that  little 
colony  on  Manhattan  Island.  It  hardly 
needed  a seer  .to  foretell  from  its  natural 
advantages  that  it  would  eventually  be- 
come the  great  cosmopolitan  city  of  New 
York,  a center  of  business,  of  art  and  of 
intellect. 

The  colony  of  New  Amsterdam  was 
very  early  separated  from  its  mother 
country,  and  grew  up  under  English  laws 
and  education.  Holland,  absorbed  in  her 
own  internal  struggles,  had  no  time  foi 
such  insignificant  matters,  so  far  from 
its  jurisdiction  and  knowledge.  The  am- 
bition of  France  and  her  jealousy  of  Eng- 
land kept  her  fully  occupied  on  her  own 
immediate  domains.  Still,  the  colony  for 
four  decades  remained  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Holland.  For  a long  period  the 
intercourse  between  Holland  and  New 
Amsterdam  was  interrupted,  though  the 
occasional  ^migration,  and  regular  suc- 
cession of  Dutch  clergy,  educated  at  the 


Leyden  University,  was  the  real  source 
of  all  the  learning  in  the  State.  When 
America  asserted  herself  as  a nation, 
however,  the  ties  that  bound  them  were 
renewed. 

While  Penn,  the  peacemaker,  was  pre- 
paring a refuge  for  those  who  suffered 
religious  persecution  (1682-1688),  Louis 
XIV.,  by  his  heartless  cruelty,  was  driv- 
ing them  to  it.  What  France  lost  by  her 
unwarrantable  conduct,  England  and 
Holland  gained. 

The  company  of  Walloons  who  came  to 
this  country  in  1623  made  themselves 
felt  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  All  did  not  remain  in:  New 
York,  but  sought  various  places,  some  go- 
ing to  the  Delaware  River,  others  to  the 
Connecticut,  or  Fresh  River,  and  still 
others  to  Long  Island  at  Wallbogt,  or 
Walloon’s  Bay,  now  Wallabout  Bay. 
where  the  greatest  navy-yard  in  the 
country  is  now  situated. 

Heartless  Louis  XIV.  presented  a 
striking  contrast  to  Louis  XVI.,  who,  in 
the  words  of  our  old  Congress,  “was 
raised  up  by  a gracious  Providence  to  be 
our  friend.”  To  the  latter  and  to  France 
America  owes  a great  deal. 


I. 

ANNEKE  JANS. 

Anneke  .Tans  deserves  more  of  her 
descendants  than  that  she  should  be 
known  to  the  general  public  mainly  by 
the  litigations  which  occurred  long  after 
her  demise.  To-day  the  “Anneke  Jans 
claim,”  which  is  clung  to  with  such 
tenacity,  if  allowed,  would,  when  di- 
vided, afford  very  little  for  each  claim- 
ant. 

Anneke  Jans,  or  Anetjie  Jans,  both 
names  being  in  common  use,  was  a 
daughter  of  Tryntje  Jans,  or  Tryn  Jonas, 
a professional  midwife,  in  the  employ  ot 
the  West  India  Company,  for  their  col 
ony  of  New  Amsterdam.  The  trained 
nurse  of  that  day  was  an  important  fac 
tor  in  the  community,  “ministering  to 
the  mind  diseased,”  watching  the  life 
given,  the  life  spared  and  the  life  taken 
away.  She  had  to  be  duly  examined 
by  a board  of  physicians  before  she  could 
receive  a license.  History  tells  us  thai 
her  pay  was  small,  in  keeping  with 
times  when  the  whole  of  Manhattan  Isl- 
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and  was  purchased  by  the  first  director 
Peter  Minuit,  from  the  Indian  proprie- 
tors for  the  sum  of  60  guilders,  or  $24. 

Roeloff  Jansen  Yan  Masterlandt  cam* 
out  with  his  wife,  the  celebrated  Aunekt 
Jans,  and  their  child,  in  1630,  as  farmer 
to  the  Patroon  Ivilaen  Yan  Rensselaer 
at  a salary  of  $72  a year.  Five,  or  six 
years  afterward  he  was  settled  with  tht 
dignitaries  of  New  Amsterdam,  having 
a patent  from  Gov.  Van  Twiller  for 
sixty-two  acres  of  land.  The  Dutch 
brought  with  them  agricultural  imple- 
ments, household  furniture  and  utensils 
so  that  early  in  their  settlement  the  in 
ternal  arrangements  of  their  dwellings 
presented  a homelike  appearance.  To  bt 
a Dutch  farmer  meant  something  then 
as  it  always  will.  Masterlandt’s  farm, 
or  land  grant,  about  which  there  is  so 
much  controversy,  “extended  from  a line 
a little  south  of  the  present  Warren 
street,  northwesterly,  about  a mile  and 
a half,  to  what  is  now  Christopher  street, 
forming  an  irregular  triangle,  having  its 
base  on  the  river,  running,  however,  on 
Broadway  only  from  Warren  to  Duane 
street.” 

The  early  death  of  her  first  husband 
left  Anetjie  Jans  a wealthy  widow  with 
four  children;  and  her  personal  charms, 
supplemented  by  this  handsome  fortune, 
soon  brought  to  her  a second  husband,  in 
the  person  of  Dominie  Everardus  Bogar- 
dus,  by  whom  she  also  had  four  children, 
Anneke  Jans  Bogardus,  after  the  ship- 
wreck and  death  of  her  second  husband, 
had  the  grant  of  land  confirmed  to  her- 
self. With  hereditary  foresight,  her  heirs 
upon  the  subsequent  capture  or  the  prov- 
ince, had  the  grant  confirmed  to  them- 
selves, and  sold  it  in  1671  to  Gov.  Love- 
lace. The  fact  that  one  of  the  heirs 
failed,  for  some  unknown  cause,  to  sign 
the  conveyance,  made  the  tempest  in 
the  teapot  that  for  scores  of  years  has 
raised  hopes  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  expected  untold  wealth  from  the 
ratification  of  their  claim. 

It  seems  strange  that  Cornelius  Bo- 
gardus, third  in  descent  from  Cornelis, 
inneke  Jans’s  son,  and  who  started  the 
awsuit,  was  apparently  not  even  in  the 
line  of  succession  to  the  farm  of  Roelef 
Jaans.  After  its  sale  the  property  was 
incorporated  in  the  King’s  farm,  once 
owned  by  the  West  India  Company, 
afterward  called  the  Queen’s  farm,  and 
in  1705  was  given,  by  letters  patent  and 
grant  of  Queen  Anne,  executed  by  Gov. 
Cornbury  to  Trinity  Church,  at  that  time 
the  established  church  of  the  city. 

It  is  the  fate  of  prominence  to  arouse 
criticism,  and  whatever  claim  Anneke 
Jans  Bogardus  may  have  put  forth  to 
social  or  other  preferment,  the  company 
she  kept  was  of  the  best.  In  two  gen- 
erations, by  blood  or  marriage,  her  fam- 
ily ranked  among  the  most  prominent 
families  in  the  country. 

Her  second  husband,  Dominie  Bo- 
gardus, held  the  highest  place  in  the  com- 
munity. 

What  more  could  one  desire  in  Anneke 
Jans  than  the  qualities  ascribed  to  her 
in  history?  It  was  said  of  her: 

“She  was  a well-formed  woman,  with 
delicate  features,  transparent  complexion 
and  bright,  beautiful  dark  eyes,  well- 
balanced  mind,  sunny  disposition,  win- 
ning manners  and  kind  heart.”  Her 
very  name,  Annetjie,  was  a term  of  en- 
dearment, meaning  “little  Anna.” 

After  the  death  of  her  second  husband 


she  returned  to  Albany,  where  her  resi- 
dence was  on  the  east  corner  of  State  and 
James  streets.  She  died  in  1663,  and 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  on  Beaver 
and  Hudson  streets,  now  the  -site  of  the 
Second,  or  Middle,  Church.  Her  will  is 
recorded  in  the  book  of  notarial  papers 
preserved  in  the  county  clerk’s  office  (Al- 
bany), and  the  witnesses  were  Rutger 
Jacobson  and  Evert  Janse  Wendell. 

What  a surprise  it  would  be  for  An- 
ueke  Jans  could  she  return  to  earth  and 
find  the  farm  she  labored  so  hard  to 
prepare  for  the  uses  of  civilized  life 
now  in  the  heart  of  this  great  city! 

These  were  her  immediate  descendants: 


OP  ftO-  CHILDREN  OF  DOM- 
'CLCXFF  ANDANNEKE  INIE  BOGARDUS. 
ioa  t>  , . WILLIAM,  who  was 

oAKAH,  married  Sur- clerk  in  the  secretary’s 
gcon  Hans  Kierstedeoffice  at  New  Amster- 
(who  kept  the  first  dam  in  1656.  and  in 
ariig_  store  established  1687  was  postmaster  of 
m New  Amsterdam)  the  province.  He  was 
i ' .642.  and  diedtwice  married,  and  had 
loob,  leaving-  his  widownine  children 
the  opportunity  which,  CORNELIS  Bogardus 
according  to  Puritan  was  horn  in  1640;  he 
precedent,  she  em-married  a daughter  of 
braced,  of  marryingWilliam  Teller,  of  Al- 
ag-am  Cornells  Van  bany,  where  he  resided 
Borsum,  of  Brooklynuntil  his  death  in  1666. 
ferry,  whom  she  out- “His  boedel.  a personal 
lived,  and  in  1683  mar- estate,  amounted  to 
ned  for  third  husband  2,015  gruilder,  a largre 
E.lbert  Elbertson,  of  sum  for  *the  times.” 
New  York  His  descendants  were 

CATRINA,  who  wasthe  ones  who  first  laid 
not  born  in  this  conn- claim  to  the  Trinity 
try.  but  came  over  withChurch  property 
her  parents  when  but  a JONAS  was  ‘baptized 
child.  married  Lucasin  January.  1643.  and 
Rodenburg-.  vice  direc-probably  'died  unmar- 
tor  of  Curacoa.  andried 

after  his  death  Jo-  PIETER  was  born  in 
hannes  Van  Brugrh.  aNew  Amsterdam  in 
prominent  merchant  and  1645  settled  in  Albany, 
magistrate  of  New  Am-  where  in  1673  he  was 
sterdam.  They  lived  to-one  of  the  magistrates-, 
gether  for  half  a cen-and  in  1680  was  com- 
tury  of  happiness,  and  missioned  with  others 
toward  the  close  of  hert0  treat  with  the  “Five 
long  life  she  became  Nations”  and  look  after 
quite  an  authority  onthe  defense  of  the  town, 
local  events.  He  married  Myntie  Cor- 

FIJTIE  (in  Englishnelis  Bisch  and  had 
Sophia),  married  Pietereight  children. 

Hartgers  Vanbee.  who 
same  over  in  1643,  was 
commissaris  at  Fort 
Orange  1654.  and  died 
in  Holland  1670, 

JAN,  who  at  his  moth- 
er’s death  was  unmar- 
ried. 


II. 

DOMINIE  EVERARDUS  BOGAR- 
DUS. 

Dominie  Bogardus  came  to  Now  Am- 
sterdam in  the  same  vessel  with  VaD 
Twiller,  arriving  in  1633,  aud  at  the 
outset  seems  to  have  made  his  mark.  For 
many  years  it  was  thought  that  lie  was 
the  first  minister  in  the  colonies,  until 
the  discovery  of  Michaelius’s  letter  in 
1858,  when  it  was  found  that  the  dom- 
inie was  preceded  by  the  author  of  thai 
document.  His  first  church,  on  the 
present  north  side  of  Pearl  street,  be- 
tween Whitehall  and  Broad,  was  not  at 
all  to  his  liking.  Rumors  had  reached 
him  of  the  fine  churches  -and  housing  of 
the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  in  the  ad- 
jacent places,  and,  whatever  his  pre- 
decessors might  have  seen  fit  to  do,  he 
was  not  a man  to  waste  among  in- 
adequate surroundings  the  results  of 
nights  spent  in  “burning  the  midnight 
oil.” 

He  succeeded  in  persuading  Gov.  Van 
Twiller  to  make  the  change,  and  the 
first  place  of  worship  was  abandoned  for 
>ne  built  for  him  within  the  walls  of  the 
fort,  where  he  afterward  held  service. 
Added  to  this,  he  obtained  a parsonage, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  Dom- 
inie Bogardus  raising  in  his  garden,  with 


his  own  hands,  the  Dutch  tulips  so  dear 
to  his  heart. 

The  fort  in  which  Bogardus’s  church 
was  situated  was  built  largely  by  private 
subscription.  Tlie  funds  did  not  flow  in 
very  freely,  so,  an  opportunity  present- 
ing itself  at  the  time  of  the  nuptial  fes 
tivities  of  one  of  bis  daughters,  a sub- 
scription paper  was  passed  around  and 
much  money  raised.  Remorse  came  with 
the  morning,  and  many  made  open  ex- 
pressions of  regret,  trying  to  withdraw 
trom  their  pledges.  But  the  deed  was 
done. 

"The  original  name  of  the  family,”  it 
;s  said,  “was  Bogard,  or  Bogart,  the  ter- 
mination ‘us’  being  assumed  by  clergy- 
men and  other  professors  of  learning  as 
giving  a classical  termination  to  an  or 
dinary  name.” 

In  the  same  vessel  with  Van  Twillei 
and  Bogardus  came  also  the  first  school- 
master, Adam  Rolandsen.  His  venture 
was  not  a success.  The  man  who  in 
tended  “teaching  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot”  was  perforce  obliged  to  “take  ir 
washing.” 

Dominie  Bogardus  did  well  for  himself 
by  wooing  and  winning  Anneke  Jans. 
History  tells  us  she  was  very  popular  in 
the  congregation. 

Dominie  Bogardus  was  not  above  sup- 
plying himself  with  all  the  comforts 
available.  Callers  at  the  hospitable 
Dutch  parsonage  announced  themselves 
by  means  of  .the  brass  knocker  he  had 
brought  over  from  his  native  land.  The 
outside  of  his  house  was  the  delight  of 
the  passerby,  and  inside  we  know  that 
-there  was  no  stint  of  the  beer,  the  brew- 
ing of  which  formed  the  aristocratic 
business  of  the  times.  This  business  was 
not  confined  to  the  Dutch,  however, 
though  theirs  was  a larger  enterprise, 
the  Pilgrim  fathers  keeping  themselves 
to  smaller  efforts.  Bogardus,  too,  had 
early  provided  for  the  congenial  smoke, 
such  a requisite  to  sociability,  by  becom- 
ing the  proprietor  in  1639  of  a tobacco 
plantation  on  Manhattan  Island,  which 
he  rented  on  shares  to  Richard  Bruduel. 

About  a year  after  the  arrival  of  Van 
Twiller  and  Bogardus  they  had  a quar- 
rel. To  my  mind,  considering  the  natu- 
ral antagonism  of  the  men,  this  could 
hardly  have  been  obviated,  and  yet  the 
position  of  each  demanded  that  they 
should  have  risen  above  the  surrounding 
circumstances.  So  far  as  Bogardus  was 
concerned  it  was  one  of  the  old  stories 
that  is  repeated  daily,  and  will  be  re- 
peated until  the  end  of  time.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  settlement,  when  there 
were  few  educated  men  there,  it  was  one 
of  the  “unwritten  laws”  that  the  clergy- 
man should  join  with  the  council  in  con- 
ference. 

Michaelius,  Bogardus’s  predecessor, 
and  the  director-general,  who  wras  an 
elder  in  the  church,  had  been  in  perfect 
accord.  There  could  be  no  clashing 
there.  Unfortunately,  between  Van 
Twiller  and  Bogardus  there  were  not 
such  friendly  relations.  Van  Twiller,  in 
whom  the  power  was  vested,  told  Bo- 
gardus in  language  that  admitted  of  no 
doubt,  that  his  room  was  better  than 
his  company;”  and  the  dominie,  forget- 
ting his  cloth,  replied  with  equal  anger. 

For  the  time,  at  least,  Bogardus’s  use- 
fulness was  over.  He  saw  that  the  in- 
evitable result  of  remaining  longer  would 
be  dismissal  and  strife.  He  had  held  the 
cards,  though  the  leading  trump  war  in 
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Van  Twiller’s  hand,  and  had  not  played 
them  well. 

It  was  not  alone  witH  Bogardus  that 
Van  Twiller  clashed.  Hot  water  was 
his  element.  He  pursued  the  same 
methods  with  the  Puritans  as  with  the 
Dutch,  but  he  had  a "pull.”  Backed  by 
his  relative,  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Rensse- 
laerwyck,  he  felt  that  the  odds  of  every 
fight  would  be  in  his  favor.  When  he 
made  the  encroachment  upon  Puritan 
territory,  with  the  abandon  of  one  who 
has  no  personal  loss  to  sustain,  he  asked 
Gov.  Winthrop  to  defer  his  claim  until 
their  respective  governments  should  ad- 
judicate upon  it,  not  presuming  ‘‘two 
great  powers  would  fall  into  contention 
about  a little  portion  of  such  heathenish 
country.” 

This  was  the  man  Bogardus  had  to 
deal  with,  and  the  results  might  have 
been  expected.  In  1647  Dominie  Ever- 
ardus  Bogardus  asked  and  received  per- 
mission to  visit  his  fatherland,  and 
sailed  with  that  intent  on  the  ship 
Princess.  The  vessel  was  cast  away  on 
the  English  coast,  and  he  with  eighty 
others  perished. 


III. 

GOVERT  LOOCKERMANS. 

Govert  Looc-kermans  was  well  able  to 
take  care  of  himself.  He  had  the  requi- 
site make-up,  physical,  mental  and  mor- 
al, both  for  a new  and  an  old  country. 
Few  are  better  equipped  by  nature  than 
he  was  from  the  start  to  the  close  of  his 
career. 

He  was  born  in  Turnhaut,  a town  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  came  to  New  Neth- 
erlands in  April,  1663.  His  voyage  from 
Holland  was  in  the  ship  Southberg,  with 
Gov.  Van  Twiller  and  Dominie  Bogardus. 
These  men  had  plenty  of  spare  time  on 
their  voyage  out  to  lay  plans  for  their 
future  aggrandizement  and  profit,  nor 
did  they  lack  excitement,  the  weary  days 
of-  monotonous  ship  life  being  varied  by 
the  capture  of  the  caravel  St.  Martin’s. 
When  this  event  occurred  Govert  Loock- 
ermans  was  transferred  to  the  prize,  and, 
with  ready  adaptability,  exercised  his 
talents  in  any  way  they  were  needed. 
History  even  tells  us  that  he  cooked  for 
his  shipmates. 

Like  a wise  man,  Govert  Loockermans 
came  first  to  “spy  out  the  land.”  He 
found  no  nakedness,  and,  being  satisfied 
on  all  points,  he  accepted  the  situation, 
and  soon  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fut- 
ure wealth  and  position.  His  clerkship 
with  the  West  India  Company  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  gain  experience  in  the 
new  land,  and  he  soon  got  his  bearings 
and  began  for  himself.  In  1640  he  went 
back  to  Holland  and  there  married  in 
Amsterdam,  on  February  26.  1641,  his 
first  wife,  Ariantje  Jans,  sister  of  Trint- 
jie  Jans,  and  aunt  of  Anneke  Jans. 
Then  he  returned  to  New  Amsterdam. 

Perhaps  Loockermans’s  first  impulse 
to  trade  along  the  coast  was  the  result  of 
his  purchase  of  the  Hope,  a yacht  owned 
by  Isaac  Allerton,  in  whom  he  found  a 
kindred  spirit,  and  whose  business  abil- 
ity has  never  been  doubted.  The  part- 
nership with  Isaac  Allerton,  which  was 
a natural  sequence  of  their  intercourse, 
proved  a step  in  the  right  direction  so 
far  as  their  commercial  interests  were 
concerned. 

The  necessity  of  conveying  to  and  re- 


ceiving information  from  the  Indians  led 
Loockermans  to  avail  himself  of  his  con- 
stant opportunities  and  acquire  their  lan- 
guage, for  which  he  had  great  aptitude. 
His  knowledge  served  him  well  with  the 
whole  colony.  He  acted  as  interpreter, 
and  perhaps  gained  many  personal  ad- 
vantages in  his  dealings. 

On  the  ship  King  David,  on  which 
Loockermans  and  his  wife  arrived  in 
New  Amsterdam  November  29,  1641, 
was  born  their  daughter  Maria,  who 
married  on  November  12,  1664,  Baltha- 
zar Bayard.  Between  this  date  and 
January  31,  1677,  they  had  five  children. 

The  first  child,  Samuel,  who  died 
young,  had  his  grandfather,  Govert 
Loockermans,  for  his  godfather,  and  the 
second,  named  Ariantje,  for  her  hon- 
ored grandmother,  had  for  her  sponsors 
Hend  Van  der  Waater,  Petrus  Bayard 
and  her  aunt,  Anna  Maria  Bayard.  The 
fourth  child,  a second  Samuel,  had  Hans 
Kierstude  Balthasaer  Stuyvesant  and 
Jannitje  Kierstude  as  sponsors.  Little 
Judith,  the  fifth  child,  Tho  only  lived  to 
be  ten  days  old,  had  her  great  uncle  (by 
marriage),  Olof  Stevensen  Van  Cortlandt, 
for  her  godfather,  and  her  aunt,  Judith 
Variant,  for  her  godmother.  This  aunt 
was  the  one  who,  living  in  Hartford 
about  1662,  was  imprisoned  for  a witch. 
Her  release,  for  a long  time,  seemed  an 
impossibility,  and  finally  the  incarcera- 
tion assumed  such  importance  that  Gov. 
Stuyvesant  took  it  in  hand  as  a public 
matter,  and  secured  her  release. 

The  Bible  of  Govert  Loockermans,  af- 
terward belonging  to  his  son-in-law,  Bal- 
thazar Bayard,  and  containing  much  of 
family  record,  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  to  which  it  was 
presented  by  the  late  Peter  G.  Stuyve- 
sant in  1816.  The  final  leaf  of  the  vol- 
ume states  that  it  was  printed  by  Paulus 
Van  Raunsteyn  at  Amsterdam  in  1623. 
The  precision  with  which  these  records 
are  kept  proves  conclusively  their  au- 
thenticity. They  include  Loockermans’s 
first  marriage,  which  is  recorded  in  these 
words: 

“Laus  Deo  in  Amsterdam  (a),  1641. 

“Tuesday,  26  February,  is  married  Go- 
vert Loockermans  with  Ariantje  .Tans.” 

Loockermans’e  nature  was  of  the  in- 
tense kind,  which  hates  and  loves  with 
equal  force.  It  was  hardly  a lovable  one 
to  the  poor  Indian,  for  whom  he  had  little 
mercy,  although  the  act  for  which  he 
suffered  keenest  sorrow  was  carried  out 
under  order  of  Gov.  Kieft,  and  upheld  by 
public  opinion.  However,  he  never  could 
divest  himself  of  regret  at  his  participa- 
tion in  the  massacre  of  the  savages  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1643,  while  they,  with  their 
women  and  children,  were  sleeping. 

Loockermans  was  a shipping  mer- 
chant, general  trader  and  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  of  his  times.  In  every 
venture  he  was  ably  seconded  by  his 
partner,  Isaac  Allerton.  They  had 
tasted  success,  and  were  willing  to  aug- 
ment their  possessions  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. 

After  the  simple  manner  of  the  period 
they  raised  their  own  chickens  and  pork 
and  made  the  butter,  nor  were  they 
above  carrying  on  the  trade  themselves. 

Loockermans’s  second  wife  was  Elseje 
Tymens  (Thymens),  whom  he  married  in 
the  Dutch  church,  New  Amsterdam, 
July  11,  1649.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Thymen  and  Marietje  Janzen,  the  latter 
a sister  of  Anneke  Jans.  Elsie  Tymens’s 


father  was  a ship  carpenter  and  must 
have  come  to  the  New  Netherlands  as 
early  as  1633.  The  Loockermans  descent 
is,  of  course,  a long  one,  and  the  best  in 
the  land  socially.  Some  of  the  branches, 
however,  are  far  more  French  than 
Dutch. 

Govert  Loockermans’s  daughter  married 
a Bayard,  and  their  daughter  Maria  mar- 
ried in  New  York,  in  1697,  Augustus  Jay, 
who  was  born  in  Rochelle,  France,  in 
1665.  A powerful  lineage,  this,  close 
kin  to  the  land  which  gave  us  Lafayette, 
and  allied  with  the  solid  Dutch,  a nation 
which  for  its  own  benefit  conquered  the 
sea  and  held  it  back  in  its  course! 

Govert  Loockermans  lived  on  Hagh 
street  (Pearl,  between  Broad  and  Wall), 
in  1665,  and  in  1666  became  a resident 
of  Long  Island,  near  New  Utrecht.  De- 
spite the  wealth  of  the  family,  the  sec- 
ond wife,  following  the  habits  not  uncom- 
mon among  the  thrifty  Dutch  women  of 
lhat  period,  kept  a store  in  New  York. 

Govert  Loockermans’s  descendants  are 
eligible  for  all  the  societies  formed  from 
the  early  settlers.  He  was  a schepen 
(1657-1660),  or  sheriff,  that  is,  a man 
who  determined  causes  for  all  sums  un- 
der one  hundred  guilders.  He  was  an 
orphan  master,  Indian  interpreter  and 
commissioner  and  on  the  13th  of  July, 
1670,  was  commissioned  a lieutenant  of  a 
company  of  foot  in  New  York.  He  died 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  leaving  a 
widow  and  three  children — Maria,  his 
first  born  (who  married  Balthazar  Bay- 
ard); another  daughter,  who  married 
Cornelius  Dircksen;  and  still  another, 
who  had  for  firs’!  husband  Pieter  Cor- 
nelisen  Vanderveen  and  for  her  second 
Jacob  Leisler. 

His  fortune  of  520,000  guilders,  or 
$208,000 — an  immense  sum  when  the  pe- 
riod in  which  he  lived  is  considered — was 
equally  divided  at  his  widow’s  death  be- 
tween their  children. 


IV. 

VAN  CORTLANDT. 

Olof  Stevensen  Van  Cortlandt,  coming 
from  Holland  as  he  did  in  1637,  attached 
to  a military  company,  was  not,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  a pioneer,  but  he  still 
had  a chance  to  share  in  the  privations 
of  an  early  settlement. 

His  family  name  is  spelled  variously, 
and  often  as  Courtlandt.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a mixture 
of  French  blood  in  the  family  veins. 
Why  should  they  not  connect  with  the 
De  La  Cours,  who  intermarried  with  the 
Van  Rensselaers,  though  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  any  of  that  family  came  to 
America? 

All  research  tends  to  these  interweav- 
ings. Holland  was  the  Mecca  of  the  op- 
pressed. No  effort  was  made  to  secure 
individual  identity,  and.  as  in  the  cause 
of  many  of  the  Puritans,  brothers  re- 
siding in  different  sections  spelled  and 
pronounced  their  names  in  an  entirely 
dissimilar  manner. 

Mrs.  Lamb  says  that  Olof  Stevensen 
Van  Cortlandt  was  a lineal  descendant 
of  the  Duke  of  Courland.  of  Russia.  His 
ancestors,  when  deprived  of  their  Duchy 
of  Courland,  emigrated  to  Holland.  The 
family  name  was  Stevens,  or  Stevensen, 
van  (from)  Courland,  and  they  adopted 
the  latter  as  a surname,  the  true  orthog- 
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raphy  in  Dutch  being  “Katelandt,”  sig- 
nifying “short  land.” 

The  very  year  of  his  arrival  Van  Cort- 
landt  was  transferred  to  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice, as  commissary  of  cargoes,  at  $12  a 
month — a liberal  salary  for  the  business 
methods  of  those  days.  Ten  years  after- 
ward, in  1848,  he  started  a brewery,  a 
pursuit  in  which  the  pay  was  sure,  not- 
withstanding the  competition. 

Olof  Stevenson  Yan  Cortlandt  married 
Annetje  Loockermans,  who  came  out 
with  him  on  his  second  trip.  There  is  a 
tradition  in  the  family  that  she  did  not 
come  to  her  husband  empty-handed,  hav- 
ing sent  out  funds  for  investment  by  the 
Van  Rensselaers,  who  were  her  friends 
in  Holland.  Knowing  Govert  Loocker- 
mans as  I do,  I *can  hardly  imagine  his 
neglecting  a chance  to  enrich  his  own 
family. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  Annetje  Loock- 
ermans Van  Cortlandt  did  all  her  rela- 
tions and  connections  honor.  She  is  eas- 
ily recognized  in  history  as  the  “goet- 
vrow,”  whose  household  achievements 
delighted  the  famous  burgomeister  of 
New  Amsterdam.  He  could  bring  many 
spirits  like  unto  himself  to  the  “great 
stone  double  house  in  Brouwer  straat,” 
sure  not  only  of  their  welcome,  hut  that 
the  ale  which  cheers  and  not  inebriates 
would  flow  freely. 

How  the  early  Van  Cortlandts  lived  is 
shown  by  -the  articles  owned  by  them 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  poster 

ity.  _ 

The  Van  Cortlandt  Manor  House 
relics  are  redolent  of  good  cheer.  Such 
nutmeg  graters,  strong  of  sangaree  and 
egg-nog!  such  tankards  of  hot  flip!  and 
such  a number  of  steins!  not  forgetting 
the  glasses  from  which  so  many  genera- 
tions have  drunk,  with,  the  warning 
looking  glass  in  the  bottom  to  pre- 
vent indiscretion!  Then,  too.  there 
are  the  closets  groaning  under  the 
weight  of  generations  of  priceless 
china,  all  authenticated.  Old  Nan- 
kin galore  and  Wedgwood  in  forgotten 
colors  are  among  the  collection,  while 
cut  glass  of  every  known  shape  and  style 
occupies  even  the  modest  corners  of  the 
shelves,  or,  for  want  of  better  place, 
finds  room  on  the  floor. 

Not  only  is  the  Manor  House  replete 
with  these  treasures,  but  they  are  seen 
in  the  house  once  used  as  a waiting  room 
for  the  passengers  ferried  across  the 
Croton  River.  This  was  built  of  brick 
by  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt  about  1683 
and  has  become  the  residence  of  one  of 
the  family. 

Think,  in  these  days  of  change,  of  a 
house  where  six  generations  have  had 
one  garret,  and  never  an  empty  one. 
The  things  accumulating  here  have  been 
cared  for,  and  safe  in  the  “Van  Cort- 
landt Pride  Book”  has  been  placed  from 
year  to  year  every  personal  item  that 
could  interest  those  to  come.  The  patent 
to  the  Manor  House,  which  was  the 
original  block  house  built  by  Gov.  Don- 
gan  as  a rendezvous  for  fishing  parties 
and  conferences  with  the  Indians,  al- 
tered and  added  to  by  Stephanus  Van 
Cortlandt,  the  first  native-born  Mayor  of 
New  York  City  in  1681,  is  preserved, 
too,  among  the  relics. 

Mme.  Olof  Van  Cortlandt  must  have 
found  that  housekeeping  was  no  sine- 
cure, as  the  “Burgomeister  never  had 
less  than  a dozen  negroes  lounging 
around  his  house.” 


politician  of  note  and  influence,  holding 
at  one  time  or  another  most  of  the  offices 
within  the  gift  of  the  government.  He 
was  colonel  of  the  burghery,  or  city 
trained  bands,  in  1649,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  appointed  one  of  the  “Nine 
Men.”  In  1654  he  was  schepen,  and  in 
1655  burgomaster.  In  1663  he  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  treat 
with  the  authorities  of  New  England 
respecting  the  boundaries  between  the 
Dutch  and  English  territories.  He  was 
a member  of  the  church  consistory  and 
was  always  interested  in  educational 
matters. 

The  colonies  fully  appreciated  his  resi- 
dence among  them  and  they  kept  his 
name,  in  living  remembrance  by  calling 
Cortlandt  street  for  him,  a perpetual 
monument  to  his  worth.  He  died  in 
1683,  after  living  in  New  Amsterdam 
nearly  half  a century. 

Stephanus,  his  oldest  child,  married 
Ger, trade  Schuyler.  Maria,  born  while 
her  parents  were  on  a visit  to  Holland, 
married  .Teremias  Van  Rensselaer.  Cath- 
erine’s first  nusband  was  John  Duval, 
an  Englishman  of  large  interests  and 
fortune. 

The  last-named  daughter  was  one  of 
the  most  notable  women  of  New  Amster- 
dam. Her  father  brought  teachers  from 
abroad  that  nothing  should  be  left  un- 
done to  forward  his  children's  interests. 
The  best  society  was  her  birthright,  the 
allurements  of  the  world  were  before  her 
and  yet  she  shone  always  in  “her  devo- 
tion to  all  that  was  good  and  contributed 
lo  home  comfort.”  Her  girlhood  was  a 
^ ery  sunny  one.  She  delighted  in  open 
air  exercise,  and  never  was  happier  than 
when  she  rode  horseback  with  her  favor- 
ite brother.  Jacobus,  she  mounted  on  a 
pillion  behind  him. 

Next  to  Catherine  came  Cornelia,  who 
married  Brandt  Schuyler.  Then  came 
Jacob,  whose  wife  was  Eva  Phillips; 
Sophia,  wife  of  Andrew  Teller,  and  John, 
who  died  unmarried. 

Catherine  Van  Cortlandt’s  second  hus- 
band, Frederick  Philipse,  had  come  to 
this  country  when  a young  man  to  pur- 
sue bis  occupation  as  a carpenter.  His 
first  wife,  Margaret  Hardenbrook.  wid- 
ow of  Pieter  Rudolphus,  was  a woman 
of  beauty,  education  and  rare  business 
talent — fully  the  equal  in  attainments  to 
the  “new  woman”  of  to-day. 

To  him  came  her  fortune  and  Cather- 
ine Van  Cortlandt’s  inheritances  from 
her  father  and  from  John  Duval.  He 
died,  as  Valentine  says,  the  richest  man 
in  the  colony. 

George  Clinton,  elected  Governor  of 
New  York  in  1777,  had  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor  during  his  term  of  office  Pierre 
Van  Cortlandt.  The  relation  between 
the  Clintons  and  Van  Cortlandts  con- 
tinued through  life,  by  intermarriage  and 
affection,  and  when  at  one  time  occasion 
required  the  sale  of  -some  Clinton  effects, 
they  naturally  turned  to  the  Van  Cort- 
landts to  purchase  the  table  at  which 
DeWitt  Clinton  was  sitting  when  the 
swift  death  stroke  reached  him.  The 
purchasers  had  the  history  engraved  on 
a silver  plate  and  inserted  in  the  table. 

V. 

VAN  RENSSELAER. 

Killiaen  Van  Rensselaer,  the  first  pa- 
troon,  who  owned  Rensselaerwyck,  was 


born  in  the  dorp  or  village  of  Nieukirk, 
province  of  Gilderland,  the  Netherlands. 
He  came  from  fine  ancestry. 

Being  himself  a diamond  and  pearl 
merchant  of  Amsterdam,  he  was  peculi- 
arly qualified  for  the  duties  of  patroon- 
ship.  He  was  self-reliant  and  practical, 
accustomed  to  wealth  and  its  uses,  and 
had  unlimited  ambition;  moreover,  he 
possessed  great  powers  of  organization, 
a gift  which  has  descended  through  many 
generations,  and  forms  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  inheritance  of  the  living.  The 
faculty  last  named  showed  strongly  in  his 
method  of  starting  the  colony.  He  built 
for  the  colonists  comfortable  houses,  and 
they  were  well  supplied  with  the  neces- 
sary implements  for  carrying  on  success- 
fully the  various  avocations  they  were 
to  follow  under  his  leadership. 

Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer  was  the  thir- 
teenth in  descent  in  a direct  line  from 
Henry  Wolters  Van  Rensselaer.  He 
married  first  Hellgonda  van  Bylet,  by 
whom  he  had  one  son,  Johannes  (his  suc- 
cessor as  patroon).  who  married  his  cous- 
in, Eliza  Van  Twiller.  The  second  wife 
of  the  first  patroon  was  Anna  van  Wely, 
daughter  of  Jan  Van  Wely,  of  Barnveldt, 
and  Leona  Haukens,  of  Antwerp.  Van 
Wely  lived  at  The  Hague,  was  also  a 
diamond  merchant,  and  some  of  the  rec- 
ords incline  one  to  believe  that  he  and 
his  son-in-law  had  business  interests  in 
common.  Schuyler  thinks  the  patroon’s 
two  wives  were  cousins. 

From  the  second  marriage  resulted  four 
sons  and  four  daughters:  1,  Maria:  2. 
.Teremias,  who  married  Maria,  daughter 
of  Olof  Stevensen  Van  Cortlandt;  3. 
Hellgonda:  4,  .Tan  Baptiste,  who  married 
Susan  van  Wely  (different  historians 
give  her  name  as  Eliza  as  well  as  Susan); 
5.  Eleonora:  6,  Susan,  who  married  Jan 
de  la  Court:  7,  Nicolas,  whose  wife  was 
Alida  Schuyler:  8.  Rickert,  who  married 
Anna  Van  Beaumont. 

I have  not  been  able  to  find  that  the 
Van  Wel.vs,  de  la  Courts,  Van  Bylefs, 
or  Van  Beaumonts,  came  to  this  coun- 
try: had  such  been  the  case  there  surely 
would  have  been  some  record  of  it. 

The  position  of  Patroon  was  “a 
peculiar  mixture  of  large  privileges  and 
small  restrictions.”  The  West  India 
Company  had  an  eye  to  the  main  chance 
when  they  made  the  arrangements  with 
the  settlers.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
some  who  came  out  to  till  the  land 
turned  to  hunting  and  dealing  with  the 
Indians  the  better  to  supply  their  needs. 

Rensselaerwyck  had  one  source  of  con- 
tent: -the  Indians  were  friendly  to  it. 
Aren'dt  Van  Curler  (or  Oorlear),  who 
came  out  in  1630  as  commissary,  and  as 
director  for  his  uncle,  Kiliaen  Van  Rens- 
selaer, had  marvelous  influence  with 
them.  Being  anxious  to  do  wh'at  was 
fair  on  both  sides,  the  Indians  recognized 
this  intent,  and  yielded  to  what  almost 
seemed  to  be  a strong  personal  magnet- 
ism. While  the  surrounding  sections 
were  bristling  with  rumors  of  war  and 
actual  combat.  Van  Curler  kept  in  his 
steady  course  of  peace.  The  West  India 
Company  acknowledged  no  right  io  the 
land  on  the  part  of  the  Patroons  “where 
there  was  not  first  an  extinguishment  of 
the  Indian  title.” 

Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer  sent  out  a 
nartv  of  French  Walloons  in  the  New 
Netherland.  the  pioneer  vessel  of  the 
company,  and  which,  for  thirty  years 
after,  made  regular  trips  between  there 
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and  Holland.  He  know  tne  power  and 
endurance  of  the  French  people;  he  knt-w, 
also,  that  they  were  not  traders,  hut  in- 
telligent, home-loving;  people,  equal  to 
all  possibilities  and  ready  to  give  their 
best  offices  to  the  venture  on  which  they 
had  eniharked. 

The  Director-General,  Feter  Minuit, 
and  his  council  acted  ex-officio  as  agents 
for  the  purchase  of  the  manor  rights  of 
Rensselaerwyck  for  the  Patroon  in  Hol- 
land. Minuit  did  not  win  many  laurels 
by  the  course  he  pursued,  but  perhaps 
he  found  some  excuse  for  himself  in  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  new  country,  where 
not  desires  but  stern  necessity  governed 
people’s  actions.  A Pafroou  held  a queer 
mixture  of  power;  he  could  administer 
civil  or  criminal  justice  in  person  or  by 
proxy  in  his  colony.  Holding  so  much 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  what  wonder 
he  abused  his  power?  The  encroach- 
ments grew,  until  they  amounted  to  ag- 
gressiveness, and  Peter  Minuit  was  de- 
posed. 

His  successor  was  Walter  Van  T.willer, 
a clerk  in  the  West  India  Company’s 
employ  aud  nephew  of  Kiliaen  Van 
lter.sselaer.  The  interference  of  the 
"'►States  General,”  in  dismissing  their 
chief  officer  in  New  Netherland,  pro- 
duced a reaction  in  the  councils  of  the 
West  India  Company,  and  placed  the  m- 
flttuce  of  the  Patroons  once  more  in  ihe 
ascendant. 

The  Dmch  farmers  came  out  under  a 
four  years’  contract,  and  found  them- 
selves so  much  pleased  that  they  re- 
mained. Unknown  capabilities  devel- 
oped and  they  proved  to  be  excellent 
hur'ers,  trappers,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
statesmen  and  diplomats. 

La  Creek  and  William  Thomassen, 
mentioned  among  the  early  people  of 
New  Amsterdam,  were  relatives  of  the 
Van  Rensselaers.  The  brothers,  Gerut- 
sec  Martin  and  Wolfert,  who  were 
among  the  most  prominent  of  the  pioneer 
col: mists,  came  also  on  account  of  the 
Van  Rensselaer?.  Wolfert  sailed  from 
Amsterdam  in  1630,  in  the  ship  Union, 
with  a parry  of  tobacco  planters  to  over- 
see the  farm  of  the  Patroon. 

Kdiaen  Van  Rensselaer  died  in  Am- 
sterdam, Holland,  1617,  without  ever 
having  viewed  the  land  for  which  he  did 
so  much.  Every  historian  gives  him 
credit  for  having  done  much  toward 
placing  this  country  on  a firm  founda- 
tion- His  wife  died  in  Amsterdam, 
June  12,  1670,  having  survived  her  hus- 
band twenty-four  years. 

Jan  Baptiste,  the  third  son  of  the 
Patroon,  came  out  in  1651,  arriving  at 
Fort  Orange  with  his  brother  Richard, 
then  a child,  and  the  Benjamin  of  the 
family.  After  about  six  years  he  turned 
his  steps  Moliandward,  never  to  return. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Jere- 
miac,  a man  whose  personal  appearance 
showed  nis  strength  and  loveliness  of 
character.  All  bearing  the  name  of  Van 
Rensselaer  in  this  country  are  his  de- 
scendants. Jeremias  led  a very  active 
life.  The  depredations  of  the  Indians 
and  the  English  subjugation  in  1664  gave 
him  much  food  for  thought  and  kept  him 
busy. 

Anna,  the  daughter  of  Jeremias  and 
Maria  Van  Rensselaer,  married  first  her 
cousin  Kiliaen.  son  of  Johannes,  the  sec- 
ond Patroon.  He  died  without  children, 
unc  her  second  marriage  was  to  William 
Nicoll,  many  years  speaker  of  the  As- 


sembly, sou  of  Matthias  Nicoll,  the  first 
English  Secretary  of  the  Province  ot 
New  York,  and  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion under  Sir  Richard  Nicolis,  who 
took  New  York  from  the  Dutch  in  1064. 
She  bore  her  duties  very  bravely.  Crip- 
pled by  sickness,  she  bore  up  well  under 
the  cares  that  surrounded  her.  The  duties 
of  the  great  farm  were  anythiug  hut 
nominal.  Then,  too,  there  were  other 
claimants  in  the  distant  laud  to  the 
broad  acres  of  the  land  she  held  in  trust. 
But  all  this  euded  well.  Family  ties 
were  strong  and  the  matter  was  settled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  A 
meeting  was  arranged.  The  distant 
cousins  wanted  the  lands  in  Holland, 
those  in  this  country  the  possessions  ac- 
cumulated at  Rensselaerwyck.  What 
was  easier  aud  better  than  for  each  party 
to  give  a quit  claim  to  the  laud  it  did  not 
crave.  This  was  done,  aud  Kiliaen  Van 
Rensselaer,  grandson  of  the  first  Pat- 
roon, himself  the  fourth,  received  from 
Queen  Anne  a patent,  granted  in  1764, 
giving  him  the  manorial  rights. 

The  family  Bible  of  Kiliaen,  purport- 
ing to  have  been  printed  in  1702,  has 
family  records  written  in  by  himself  in 
Dutch,  some  of  them  evidently  copied 
from  old  records.  The  following  have  a 
little  touch  of  his  personality: 

"1645 — 20th  July,  Thursday,  a quarter 
before  1 o’clock,  our  mother,  Maria  Van 
Gortlandt,  was  born,  N.  S, 

"1674 — 12th  October,  Sunday,  my 
father,  Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer,  rested 
in  the  .Lord,  and  was  buried  on  the  15th 
of  the  same  month.  N.  S. 

“1701 — 15th  October,  I,  Kiliaen  V. 
Rensselaer,  aged  38  years,  was  married 
to  Maria  V.  Gortlandt,  aged  2iyo  years. 
God  grant  us  His  blessing  and’  a happy 
end.” 

During  Kiliaen’s  lifetime  the  estate 
became  a manor. 

The  Van  Rensselaer  arms  frequently 
are  to  be  found  alone  or  quartered  with 
others  in  Arnhem,  Zutphen,  Deventer 
and  other  neighboring  towns.  The  one 
in  this  country,  considered  especially  au- 
thentic, is  in  the  church  window  in  Al- 
bany, a memorial  to  Jan  Baptiste.  The 
crest  is  a basket  of  flames,  and  not  a 
burning  castle.  “All  the  wonder  at  it 
was  solved  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,”  says 
a historian,  “where  I found  in  a retired 
street,  an  ancient  cresset  left  in  its  place 
on  the  wall  from  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
was  an  open  basket,  made  to  hold  burn- 
ing sticks  or  other  combustibles,  to  light 
the  streets  at  night.  It  was  unmistakably 
the  Van  Rensselaer  crest.  With  this 
clew  I found  a beautiful  meaning  in  the 
crest,  shield  and  motto,  j erfectly  har- 
monizing. ‘The  cross  shines  for  all.’  ” 


VI. 

SCHUYLER. 

Col.  Philip  Pieterse  Schuyler,  the  bet- 
ter known  of  the  two  Schuyler  brothers, 
came  to  this  country  from  Amsterdam, 
Holland,  in  1650,  and  December  22  of 
the  same  year  married  Margretta  Van 
Slechtenhorst,  aged  22,  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  many  men  mentioned  from 
time  to  time  as  director  of  Rensselaer- 
wyck. 

Philip  Schuyler  was  a trader  aud 
farmer;  one  historian  states  that  he  was 
engaged  in  the  importation  of  European 
and  India  goods. 


The  Dutch  wife  of  the  pioneer  settle- 
ment was  her  husbaud’s  equal  iu  all  re- 
spects, insisting  upon  ruling  the  house- 
hold and  administering  punishment, 
Lnough  perhaps  only  in  words,  when  her 
lord  aud  master  encroached  upou  the 
neatness  of  the  home  over  which  she 
presided.  Her  broom  was  a scepter  of 
authority.  She  required  aud  obtained 
her  full  rights  as  a copartner  of  her  hus- 
band in  business.  She  had  to  be  con- 
sulted, and  even  in  the  matter  of  dispos- 
ing of  property  by  last  will  aud  testa- 
ment there  was  no  delicacy  or  avoidance 
of  the  subject.  They  often  made  a joint 
will,  talking  the  matter  over  thoroughly 
with  a brave  disregard  of  the  person 
spoken  of. 

Philip  Pieterse  Schuyler  and  his  wife 
Margretta  did  this.  The  whole  will  was 
made  up  for  their  common  benefit.  One 
item  alone  is  of  public  interest  iu  so  short 
an  article:  “Provided  always  that  the 

Longest  Liuer  o'f  Them  two  stands  ob- 
liged honestly  to  maintaine,  bring  up  and 
Keep  till  the  come  of  age,  or  are  mar- 
rijed,  their  four  Underaged  Children,  and 
them  to  Exercise  in  all  Piety,  and  that 
they  are  brought  Up  to  Reading,  Writ- 
ing and  as  handicraft  Trade  wherewith 
in  their  times  they  may  honestly  gett 
their  Lieuiug.” 

This  shows  the  spirit  of  the  day.  Hon- 
est toil  was  a necessity,  and  was  pro- 
vided for  as  such. 

Three  of  the  children  of  Col.  Philip 
Pieterse  Schuyler,  of  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land, and  Margretta  Van  Slechtenhorst, 
of  Newkirk,  were:  1,  Gysbert,  born 

July  2,  1652;  2,  Geertruy,  born  February 
4,  1654,  who  married  Stephanus  Van 
Gortlandt;  and  3,  Alida,  born  February 
28,  1656,  who  married  first  Rev.  Nico- 
laus Van  Rensselaer,  and  second  Robert 
Livingston,  first  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Livingston. 

A bit  of  sentiment  or  presieuce  with 
regard  to  the  last  marriage  makes  it 
seem  predestinated.  Rev.  Mr.  Nicolaus, 
a man  of  many  gifts,  added  to  them,  it 
was  supposed,  second  sight.  When  he 
was  nearing  the  close  of  his  earthly  ca- 
reer, and  his  failing  faculties  showed 
that  he  had  but  little  time  on  earth,  it 
was  necessary  that  some  business  affairs 
be  transacted,  and  Robert  Livingston 
was  called  in.  Nicolaus,  almost  in  the 
lethargy  of  apprpaching  dissolution, 
roused  himself  with  a vigor  that  startled 
the  bystanders,  and  ordered  Livingston 
from  the  room.  No  expostulations  could 
alter  his  determination,  and  Livingston, 
though  unprepared  for  such  a reception, 
naturally  acceded  to  the  dying  man’s  re- 
quest, and  left  the  room. 

When  he  was  out  of  hearing,  Nicolaus 
solved  the  mystery  of  his  conduct  by 
turning  to  his  wife  and  telling  her, 
“That  man  will  be  your  second  hus- 
band,” 

What  part  the  prophecy  may  have  had 
in  bringing  them  together  is  unknown, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  they  did 
marry. 

Other  children  were:  4,  Peter,  born 

September  17,  1657,  first  Mayor  of  Al- 
bany; 5,  Brant,  born  December  18,  1659, 
and  6,  Arent,  born  June  25,  1662,  mar- 
ried at  Albany,  November  26,  1684,  Jan- 
netie  Teller,  daughter  of  Willem  Teller. 

Arent  arrived  in  the  province  in  1639. 
He  was  sent  as  a corporal  to  Fort  Or- 
ange by  Gov.  Kieft,  but  was  advanced 
to  be  Wachtmeeter  of  the  fort,  the  hive 
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round  which  all  swarmed.  After  fifty 
years  in  Albany  as  a merchant  he  con- 
tinued his  business  in  New  York,  where 
he  died.  Arent  Schuyler  was  a trader, 
and  moved  from  Albany  to  New  York 
as  early  as  1694,  his  wife  and  himself) 
joining  the  Dutch  Church  there  Febru- 
ary 28  of  that  year.  One  record,  said  to 
be  taken  from  a family  Bible,  states  that 
“Arent  Schuyler  married  in  the  Jerseys, 
and  possessed  the  only  copper  mine  in 
this  country  that  yielded  affluence  to  his 
posterity.” 

This  Arent  Schuyler  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  Jersey  branch  of  Schuylers.  In 
L696  he  purchased  a tract  of  land  in 
What  is  now  Pompton  Plains,  Morris 
county,  N.  J.,  and  settled  there.  In  all 
probability  he  and  his  comrades  were 
pioneers  in  this  region.  There  is  very 
little  authentic  record  of  this  section,  but 
in  April,  1710,  he  had  become  a resident 
of  New  Barbadoes  Neck,  in  Bergen  coun- 
ty, dying  there  the  latter  part  of  1730. 

Sybilla,  the  seventh  child,  was  born 
November  12,  1664.  Philip,  the  eighth, 
was  lost  in  the  woods  and  never  found. 
The  ninth,  Johannis,  was  born  April  5, 
1668,  and  died  July  25,  1747;  he  was  the 
father  of  the  Philip  Schuyler  who  was 
killed  by  the  French  at  Saratoga  Novem- 
ber 28,  1745.  Margaretta  completes  the 
list. 

Albany  was  incorporated  as  a city  July 
22,  1686,  with  large  franchises,  including 
the  management  of  the  Indian  trade,  a 
consummation  which  seems  most  devout- 
ly to  have  been  wished  by  all  the  early 
settlers.  The  Poughkeepsie  patent  and 
the  Schuyler  patent  were  granted  to 
Philip  Schuyler,  June  2,  1688,  and  these 
grants  were  included  in  the  present  “town 
and  city  of  Poughkeepsie.”  The  fact 
that  Philip  Schuyler  was  a great  favo- 
rite with  the  Indians  simplified  matters 
for  them  all.  He  was  commissaris,  or 
magistrate,  of  the  city,  an  officer  of  the 
church  and  wias  known  hy  his  good 
works.  When  the  first  church  edifice 
was  erected,  “at  the  intersection  of  State 
street  and  Broadway,  in  1656,  he  con- 
tributed an  emblazoned  window.”  For- 
tunately for  history,  this  church  window, 
which  had  stood  the  ravages  of  time 
and  change,  was  preserved  when  the 
church  was  demolished,  in  1806. 

The  Schuyler  bouwery,  or  farm,  known 
as  the  Flats,  was  first  occupied  by  Col. 
Philip  Pieterse  Schuyler.  His  son  was 
the  first  Mayor  of  Albany  when  it  re- 
ceived its  charter. 

Col.  John  Schuyler,  a grandson  of  the 
original  emigrant,  who  married  Cornelia 
Van  Cortlandt,  had  a family  Bible, 
which  is  still  preserved  at  the  manor 
house  in  Albany.  The  records  in  the 
Bible  are  written  by  himself,  and,  in  the 
quaint  style  of  the  day,  are  in  the  first 
person.  He  says  in  one  of  them:  “1723. 
October  18.  I entered  into  the  matri- 
monial state  with  Cornelia  Van  Cort- 
landt.” 

This  John  Schuyler  was  the  father  of 
Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,  of  the  Revolution, 
a man  who  stands  out  in  the  pages  of 
history  as  a hero  and  Christian  gentle- 
man. That  he  planned  the  campaign 
around  Saratoga  and  organized  the 
troops  to  that  perfection  of  discipline 
which  insures  success,  is  a matter  of 
history.  True,  the  battle  was  fought 
under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  Gates,  but 
the  commanding  general  would  join  with 
history  in  placing  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler  in 


the  first  rank  as  an  organizer.  His 
house  in  Albany,  noted  for  its  large  hos- 
pitality, was  alike  the  refuge  of  friend 
and  foe.  From  this  house  went  the 
daughter,  Cornelia  Schuyler,  to  meet  and 
wed  Washington  Morton. 

To  this  house  also  went  Col.  Philip 
Van  Cortlandt  to  be  nursed  back  to 
health  and  usefulness  after  a nervous  fe- 
ver, contracted  during  the  campaign. 

VII. 

DE  FOREST. 

Jesse  de  Forest,  for  whom  is  claimed 
the  credit  of  being  the  inspiver  of  the 
Walloon  emigration  to  New  Amsterdam, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  the  colony, 
was  born,  as  all  writers  agree,  in  Aves- 
nes  (then  belonging  to  the  Spanish  Neth- 
erlands, now  to  France),  between  1570 
and  1580.  He  lived  1601  and  1608  at 
Redan,  and  1605  at  Leyden.  A strange 
point  in  the  history  of  this  man,  who  left 
his  country  from  religious  belief,  is  that 
all  that  is  known  of  his  ancestry  and 
early  antecedents  is  gathered  from  the 
records  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

“There  it  is  found,”  says  a writer, 
“that  there  were  masses  for  the  dead 
said  June  4,  1530,  for  Melchioris  de  For- 
est, which  services  were  repeated  in 
1531  and  later.” 

This  grandfather  of  Jesse  de  Forest 
married  Catherine  du  Fosset,  and  then- 
son  Jean,  who  married  Anne  Maillard, 
was  the  first  Protestant  of  this  family 
on  record.  They  were  unquestionably 
people  of  importance,  perhaps  with  noble 
rights,  and  the  immediate  predecessors 
of  Jesse  de  Forest,  at  least,  had  the 
grace  to  leave  some  tangible  account  of 
themselves  whereby  they  might  be  iden- 
tified. The  marriage  of  Jeanne  de  For- 
est .to  Nicholas  Thiebaut,  of  Mons,  in 
1539  makes  it  seem  probable  that  this 
aunt  of  Jesse  de  Forest  might  have  been 
related  to  those  of  that  name  in  its  va- 
rious spelling*  in  this  country. 

“In  July,  1621,”  it  is  said,  “Jesse  de 
Forest  (2)  applied  in  the  name  of  fifty 
Walloon  families  who  wished  to  go  to 
Virginia  to  the  Ambassador  of  England 
at  The  Hague  for  permission  and  assist- 
ance from  the  King  of  that  country.” 
They  wanted  too  much  and,  not  getting 
it,  they  preferred  to  remain  until  they 
saw  a better  outlook.  Another  opportu- 
nity soon  occurred,  and  in  August,  1622, 
Jesse  de  Forest,  realizing  that  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company,  then  in  a state  of 
organization,  needed  the  very  material 
he  could  furnish,  applied  to  the  States 
General  of  the  United  Provinces  for  per- 
mission to  enroll  thirty  families  for  their 
new  venture.  They  were  accepted,  and 
in  March,  1623,  the  New  Netherland 
weighed  anchor  for  the  distant  haven 
where  they  were  to  make  their  home. 

Contend  as  those  interested  may  about 
the  priority  in  the  settlement  of  New 
Amsterdam,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
first  permanent,  prosperous  occupation 
of  New  Amsterdam  commenced  then,  in 
1623.  Authorities  seem  to  agree  that 
Peter  Minuit  arrived  in  1626. 

But  what  matters  the  whole  discus- 
sion, so  far  as  the  nationality  of  the  en 
terprise  is  concerned?  Minuit  is  clearly 
a French  word.  The  matter  is  as  one 
views  it.  Honor  is  due  to  both  de  For- 
est and  to  Minuit.  The  fact  that  Jesse 


de  Forest’s  company  of  Walloons  had 
settled  on  Manhattan  Island  three  years 
before  Minuit  arrived,  and  had  from 
time  to  time  increased  their  stores  by 
live  stock  and  agricultural  implements, 
in  no  way  detracts  from  Peter  Minuit’* 
glory  as  an  organizer. 

Before  one  generation  had  passed  the 
early  settlers  of  New  Amsterdam  knew 
whether  they  were  French  or  Dutch  only 
by  their  names. 

Part  of  these  people  had  come  out  with 
Itensselaerwyck  as  their  distinction - 
others  settled  at  New  Amsterdam  and 
the  Wallabout  Bay.  There  is  no  proof 
that  Jesse  de  Forest  ever  reached  tho 
West  indies,  as  America  was  called  in 
those  days,  but  that  has  little  bearing 
upon  the  controversy. 

To  suppose  that  he  did  not  come  to 
New  Amsterdam  in  person  only  adds  in- 
creased power  to  his  character.  He  had 
organized  so  well,  others  could  put  their 
hands  to  the  plow  and  carry  out  his  de- 
signs. 

Jesse  de  Forest  was  a dyer — a position 
of  great  importance  in  those  times.  Be 
ing  a “master  artisan,”  he  could  look 
down  from  his  height  as  one  of  the  lim- 
ited number  having  a license  from  the 
magistrates  “to  dye  serges  and  camlets 
in  colors.’'  This  gave  play  to  his  artis- 
tic talents,  which  he  probably  inherited 
from  his  Catholic  ancestors,  people  who 
were  trained  to  give  their  best  efforts  to 
the  church.  The  dyers  and  weavers  be- 
longed to  the  highest  guild.  John  Win- 
throp  was  always  mindful  that  cloth 
should  be  ready,  that  his  family  might 
not  “take  cold.”  The  Hopkinses  of 
Hartford  and  Waterbury,  as  well  as  Wil- 
liam Wile-oxen, of  Stratford,  were  engaged 
in  this  business,  too.  The  cloths  sold  in 
Taay  Hall,  the  building  appropriated  to 
this  class  of  manufactures,  always  had 
the  “vent  loot,”  or  official  leaden  stamp, 
attached  to  it. 

Jesse  de  Forest,  having  “gone  lately 
to  the  West  Indies,”  (though  he  never 
reached  there),  Gerard  de  Forest,  his 
brother,  then  only  a dyer  in  black,  de- 
sired the  place  made  vacant  by  his  broth- 
er's absence,  and  preferred  a request  for  , 
the  promotion  necessary  to  allow  him  to 
dye  in  colors.  “The  permission  for  Jesse 
de  Forest  to  enroll  Walloon  colonists  by 
the  city  council  of  Leyden,  August  27, 
1622;  also  for  Gerard  de  Forest,  to  suc- 
ceed to  his  brother’s  position,”  was 
shown  the  delegation  of  the  Holland  So- 
ciety of  New  York  who  visited  Holland 
in  1888. 

No  longing  can  replace  the  manuscripts 
and  records  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company,  which  were  sold  for  waste  pa- 
per seventy-five  years  ago.  They  would 
probably  have  told  us  of  different  trader*' 
who  had  occupied  New  Amsterdam  am1- 
the  vicinity  at  various  times.  These  were 
the  experimenters  who  carried  the  good 
news  back  to  Holland  which  led  Jesse 
de  Forest  to  emigrate.  With  these  trad- 
ers the  trip  was  speculative;  but  the 
French  came  with  the  full  intent  of  mak- 
ing it  their  home.  They  had  broken  their 
ties  in  Holland  and  meant  to  remain, 
though  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
Dutch  language  debarred  them  from 
many  privileges. 

Henry  and  Isaac  de  Forest  “sat  down” 
on  the  rich  flats  of  Muscoota,  the  grant 
of  about  200  acres  being  readily  obtained  n 
from  Gov.  Van  Twiller.  Henry  de  For- 
est, with  all  his  aspirations,  little  thought  r 
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that  the  joy  with  which  he  was  received 
by  Dominie  Bogardns,  should  he  turned, 
in  a short  six  months,  to  sadness.  A 
half-year  later  De  Forest  was  dead. 

To  each  pall  bearer  at  the  funeral  the 
Dominie  gave  a silver  spoon,  in  memory 
of  the  departed,  a fact  which  spoke  vol- 
umes for  their  relations;  it  could  hardly 
be  his  custom  ou  all  such  occasions. 

Henry  de  Forest  dying,  childless,  his 
widow  fell  heir  to  the  estate,  but  it  soon 
passed  from  the  de  Forest  family  by  her 
marrying  Andreis  Hiulde,  a son  of  Rut- 
gers Hudde,  of  Amsterdam. 

Isaac  de  Forest,  the  common  ancestor, 
born  at  Leyden,  in  101(5,  emigrated  to 
(his  country  with  his  brother-in-law, 
dean  La  Montague,  and  married  in  New 
Amsterdam  Sarah,  daughter  of  Phillipe 
du  Trieux.  The  same  year  he  built  a 
Louse  at  Harlem,  and  following  an  es- 
tablished precedent,  erected  in  close  prox- 
imity a tobacco  house.  Soon  afterward 
he  built  a brewery. 

Being  firmly  established,  he  reached 
out  for  political  honors.  The  records  tell 
us  that  “Isaac  de  Forest  requested  by 
petition  the  privileges  of  the  Great 
Burgher  right,  as  he  has  been  in  this 
country  over  twenty  years,  has  built  con- 
siderably in  this  city  and  performed 
many  services.”  January  28,  1658,  as 
one  of  the  six  “suitable  persons”  recom- 
mended by  Stuyvesant  and  council,  de 
Forest  was  made  “Great  Burgher.” 

His  descendants  are  numerous.  They 
live  in  every  locality,  and  have  intermar- 
ried with  the  best  families  in  the  land. 
They  are  people  of  sterling  worth,  strong 
in  commerce  and  in  the  professions,  phi- 
lanthropists andgood  citizens.  The  branch 
that  settled  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  were  the 
ancestors  of  many  who  are  now  mainly 
representatives  of  the  old  Puritan  stock, 
but  who  cling,  with  the  tenacity  of  their 
family  traditions,  to  the  birthright  that 
has  come  to  them  with  the  de  Forests. 


VIII. 

LIVINGSTON. 

Robert  Livingston,  first  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Livingston,  was  born  at  An- 
crarn,  Scotland,  December  13,  1634,  be- 
ing the  seventh  son  and  youngest  child 
of  Rev.  John  Livingston.  His  mother 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Bartholomew 
Fleming,  merchant,  of  Edinburgh.  His 
ancestors  were  mostly  clergymen  of  the 
Scottish  church.  He  came  to  America 
to  carve  out  his  future,  and  fortune  fa- 
vored him  from  the  start.  He  married 
Alida,  daughter  of  Col.  Philip  Pietersen 
Schuyler,  and  widow  of  Rev.  Nicholas 
Van  Rensselaer,  of  whom  I have  already 
written. 

He  was  an  ambitious,  shrewd,  sturdy 
and  bold  man,  a true  Scotchman,  with 
every  thought  for  the  morrow.  Could  he 
know  what  his  descendants  had  contrib- 
uted to  the  world,  and  the  positions  they 
have  always  occupied,  even  he  would 
have  been  satisfied.  The  blood  of  the 
Livingstons  flows  in  the  veins  of  nearly 
every  promiuent  family  in  this  State,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  States. 

His  family  Bible  tells  us  "iu  1679  I 
Robert  Livingston,  was  wedded  to  mv 
worthy  helpmeet,  Alida  Schuyler,  widow 
of  Nicholas  Van  Rensselaer,  may  God 
be  with  us  and  bless  us.”  They  had  nine 
children,  and  the  same  family  Bible  says, 


"On  December  20,  1700,  my  oldest 
daughter,  Margaret,  was  married  to 
Capt.  Samuel  Deitch.  The  Lord  give 
her  His  blessing,  and  eternal  peace  here- 
after amen.”  Catherine,  the  last  child 
born  May  22,  1698,  is  announced  in  the 
Bible  as  “dying  in  the  Lord,  December 
6,  1699.” 

Philip,  the  second  lord  of  the  manor, 
born  July  9,  1686,  at  Albany,  where 
much  of  his  life  was  spent,  married 
Catherine  Van  Brug  (or  Burgh)  and  died 
in  the  Jity  of  New  York  in  February, 
1749.  His  funeral  was  one  of  the  pa 
geants  of  the  times.  Indeed  so  much 
money  was  spent  on  such  observances 
among  the  early  settlers  that  soon  dis- 
cussion was  aroused,  and  the  thinking 
people  recognized  the  decorum  of  less 
osteutation.  The  services  at  his  funeral 
were  held  both  in  New  York  and  at  his 
residence  at  the  Manor  of  Livingston  on 
the  Hudson.  “In  the  city  the  lower 
rooms  of  most  of  the  houses  in  Broad 
street  were  thrown  open  to  receive  visit- 
ors,” says  a historian.  “A  pipe  of  wine 
was  spiced  for  the  occasion,  and  to  each 
of  the  eight  bearers,  with  a pair  of 
gloves,  mourning  ring,  scarf  and  hand- 
kerchief, a monkey  spoon  was  given.  At 
the  Manor  house  the  whole  ceremony  was 
repeated,  another  pipe  of  wine  was 
spiced,  and  besides  the  same  presents  to 
the  bearers  a pair  of  black  gloves  and  a 
handkerchief  were  given  to  each  of  the 
tenants.”  A monkey  spoon  had  a circu- 
lar and  very  shallow  bowl,  and  took  its 
name  from  the  figure  of  au  ape  or  mon- 
key carved  at  the  end. 

Peter  Van  Burgh  Livingston,  son  of 
P:hilip  and  Catherine  Van  Burgh  Living- 
ston, married  Mary,  daughter  of  James 
Alexander,  E'sq.,  of  Scotland,  who  came 
to  New  York  in  1715.  Mr.  Alexander 
was  a distinguished  lawyer,  statesman, 
politician  and  man  of  science,  and  w7as 
for  many  years  a member  of  the  Council 
and  Assembly  of  New  York.  His  name 
adds  much  to  the  prestige  of  the  Living- 
ston family. 

Major-Gen.  William  Alexander,  Earl 
of  Stirling,  Mrs.  Livingston's  brother, 
married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Philip  Liv- 
ingston. Great  admirals  and  generals 
do  not  win  their  battles  single  handed 
like  the  heroes  in  a romance.  They 
must  put  self  aside,  and  must  train  and 
guide  their  troops,  never  ordering  them 
where  they  are  not  willing  to  follow 
themselves.  All  of  this  and  more  Gen. 
Alexander  did.  His  heart  was  in  the 
cause.  His  life  he  esteemed  of  no  value 
if  his  country  needed  it. 

Elizabeth,  the  third  daughter  of  James 
Alexander,  married  John  Stevens,  a mer- 
chant and  prominent  citizen  of  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  their  daughter  Eliza- 
beth married,  September  9,  1776,  Chan- 
cellor Robert  Livingston. 

Many  fine  and  heavy  old  pieces  of  sil- 
ver owned  by  the  Alexanders  have  been 
handed  down  to  the  present  generation  of 
Livingstons.  History  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility of  a family  connection  on  the 
part  of  the  Alexanders  and  Livingstons 
iu  Scotland. 

William  Livingston,  son  of  Philip  and 
Catherine  Van  Burgh  Livingston,  born 
at  Albany  December  S,  1723,  married 
Susanna,  daughter  of  Philip  Freuch,  a 
large  landowner  of  New7  Brunswick,  N. 
J.,  who  died  July  17,  1789. 

William  Livingston  remained  with  his 


maternal  grandmother  until  about  his 
fourteenth  year,  only  leaving  her  to  com- 
mence his  collegiate  course  at  Yale, 
where  he  showed  that  he  meant  to  honor 
be  family  name  by  persistent  applica- 
tion to  his  studies.  He  was  graduated 
in  1741  at  the  head  of  his  class.  One  of 
those  interpositions  where  the  hand  of 
Providence  is  clearly  visible  shows  in  the 
career  of  William  Livingston,  for  had  he 
followed  what  seemed  to  be  the  bent  of 
his  genius  he  would  have  been  an  artist 
instead  of  a Governor  and  statesman. 

After  graduating  at  Yale,  he  studied 
law7  under  Mr.  James  Alexander,  who 
not  only  was  a connection,  but,  having 
attained  for  himself  a very  desirable  po- 
sition in  the  profession,  seemed  eminent- 
ly qualified  to  train  tne  ambitious  youth 
under  his  care. 

In  17(50  William  Livingston  purchased 
a farm  at  Elizabethtown,  which  even- 
tually consisted  of  120  acres.  He  erected 
a dwelling  on  this  farm,  which  he*  called 
“Liberty  Hall,”  and  removed  there  in 
1773,  to  enjoy  the  repnse  of  rural  life. 

Of  his  deeds  of  daring  history  tells  us 
in  full.  The  knowledge  that  William 
Livingston  was  to  the  front  gave 
strength  to  many  a failing  heart.  He 
was  Governor  of  New7  Jersey  from  1776 
to  1790,  and  in  June,  1776,  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  he  took  command  of 
the  militia  at  Elizabethtown. 

In  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Sarah 
to  Hon.  John  Jay  there  comes  a union 
of  families  which  embraces  most  I have 
already  written  of,  and  this  union  was 
continued  when  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt, 
first  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York, 
married  Joanna,  daughter  of  Gilbert  Liv- 
ingston. 

Power  and  temptation,  those  crucial 
tests  of  character,  William  Livingston 
was  prepared  to  meet  from  his  cradle. 
He  was  a Presbyterian  of  simple  faith, 
believing  in  deeds,  not  forms — perhaps 
too  much  a law7  unto  bimsel'f,  for  he  had 
little  tolerance  for  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  gave  his  pen  anu  speech  to  an  en- 
deavor to  prove  its  tenets  and  forms 
wrong.  His  popularity  was  undoubted, 
however,  his  virtues  won  him  the  affec- 
tion of  his  fellows  and  his  strong  repub- 
lican principles  and  his  adherence  to 
them  brought  him  general  respect. 
Scholar,  author,  artist,  statesman,  sol- 
dier though  he  was,  all  his  honors  and 
accomplishments  dwindled  into  nothing 
compared  with  his  simple,  child-like 
faith  in  a Supreme  Being. 

IX. 

LIVINGSTON. 

SECOND  PAPER. 

Philip,  the  "Signer,”  brother  of  Will- 
iam, of  New  Jersey,  and  sou  of  Philip, 
w7as  born  at  Albany  January  15,  1716. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1737,  and  at  once  took  his  place  as  a 
patriot  iu  the  highest  sense  of  the  word 
Philip  Livingston  was  sixty  years  of 
age  when  he  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  but  he  had  a life  of  valua- 
ble deeds  behind  him. 

Philip  Livingston  owned  a farm  of 
'forty  acres  on  Brooklyn  Heights,  with  a 
house  forty  feet  deep  and  seventy-five 
feet  wide.  The  outbuildings  were  in 
proportion  to  the  taste  and  needs  of  the 
owner,  and  there  were  negro  slaves  in 
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the  same  ratio  to  aid  in  the  lavish  hos- 
pitality always  extended  to  those  who 
had  a right  of  entrance. 

'He  was  one  of  the  first  governors  of 
the  New  York  Hospital,  chartered  in 
1771,  a founder  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  1770,  and  he  assisted  in  the  es 
tablishment  of  Kings  College,  now  Co- 
lumbia University.  He  married  Chris- 
tina, daughter  of  Col.  Dirck  Ten  Broeck. 

During  his  time  in  Congress  he  was 
constantly  associated  on  committees  and 
in  other  ways  with  Edward  Rutledge 
and  Thomas  McKean.  In  Trumbull’s 
painting  of  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  the  trio  have  a 
prominent  place  at  the  right  hand  end  of 
the  painting.  There  is  a little  peculiar- 
ity connected  with  them  on  the  canvas, 
that  shows  Trumbull’s  wonderful  con- 
ception of  the  personality  of  these  meu, 
unless,  indeed,  a happy  accident  has 
made  him  paint  better  than  he  knew. 
In  a not  indecorous  way  Livingston  and 
McKean  are  having  one  of  those  stage 
whisperings  which  always  carry  the 
voice  so  far.  Rutledge  is  a little  out  of 
the  conversation,  unwillingly,  the  picture 
shows,  for  he  has  the  strained  appear- 
ance of  a person  trying  to  hear,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  paying  attention  to  Han 
cock,  who  is  speaking.  The  attitude  is 
one  of  curiosity,  wonderfully  expressed 
— and  can  only  be  explained  to  the  con- 
trary if  Rutledge  were  hard  of  hearing 
and  Trumbull  knew  it. 

Philip  Livingston  died  in  1778,  while 
away  from  home  attending  to  his  duties 
in  Congress. 

Janet,  daughter  of  Judge  Robert  Liv- 
ingston, born  in  1743,  married  the  cele- 
brated Major-Gen.  Richard  Montgomery. 
This  officer  was^ln  Ireland  in  1736;  he 
entered  the  army  of  Great  Britain,  and 
was  with  Gen.  Wolfe  at  the  taking  of 
Louisburg.  His  stay  in  this  country, 
though  short,  served  to  fix  his  destiny. 
He  had  one  brief  interview  with  Janet 
Livingston  at  her  father’s  house,  and, 
Whether  for  that  reason  or  not,  espoused 
the  cause  of  freedom,  returning  to  Amer- 
ica to  become,  with  the  full  approval  of 
her  parents,  the  husband  of  Janet  Liv- 
ingston, in  July,  1773.  Montgomery  died 
a soldier’s  death  December  31,  1775,  in 
the  attempt  on  Quebec,  struck  by  a ball 
from  the  only  gun  fired  by  the  enemy. 

Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  lawyer  and 
statesman,  was  born  in  1746,  was  grad- 
uated from  King’s  College  and  in  1776 
went  to  Congress  and  was  one  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  Min- 
istership to  France,  which  was  offered 
him  by  Washington,  he  declined,  but 
later  he  accepted  the  same  mission  under 
Jefferson,  and  was  made  heartily  wel- 
come by  Napoleon,  who  treated  him  with 
the  greatest  consideration. 


X. 

DE  PEYSTER. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

The  first  of  the  De  Peyster  family  to 
come  to  this  country  was  Johannis,  who 
was  a French  Protestant,  a scion  of  an 
exiled  or  refugee  family,  a young  man  of 
means  and  of  unusual  ability.  He  was 
born  in  Haarlem,  Holland,  arrived  in 
New  Amsterdam  in  1645,  and,  after 
prospecting  to  his  satisfaction,  returned 


to  Holland,  where  he  married,  December 
17,  1651,  Cornelia  Lubbertse,  of  the 
same  place.  The  fact  that  they  came  in 
1652  to  the  home  he  had  prepared  in  the 
new  country  proves  that  he  had  found 
the  outlook  here  desirable. 

Johannis  De  Peyster  brought  out  many 
curious  articles  of  furniture,  as  well  as 
beautiful  pictures.  In  the  collection  of 
portraits  were  those  of  his  grandfather 
and  grandmother. 

Johannis  De  Peyster  filled,  successive- 
ly, the  offices  of  schepen,  burgomaster, 
Alderman  and  Deputy  Mayor,  and  was 
appointed  Mayor  October  15,  1677.  How- 
ever, he  pleaded  his  inability  to  speak 
the  language  in  an  acceptable  manner, 
and  so  declined  the  office. 

Johannis  was  a merchant  residing  and 
doing  business  in  the  “Winekel,”  or  shop 
street,  now  Whitehall  street,  opposite 
Bowling  Green.  Men  of  leisure  were 
not  known  in  those  days,  but  business 
men  took  time  for  frequent  chats,  not  all 
on  the  state  of  the  money  market,  how- 
ever. 

Mr.  De  Peyster  did  a general  trading 
business.  The  records  speak  of  his  fit- 
ting out  a ship  with  stores  and  dealing  in 
tobacco.  He  also  sold  wine  by  the  cask. 

The  arms  of  the  De  Peyster  family 
are  from  the  seal  used  by  the  first  De 
Peyster  and  in  the  possession  of  Gen. 
James  Watts  De  Peyster,  brought  over 
from  250  to  270  years  ago.  As  there  are 
two  seals  in  existence  belonging  to  Jo- 
hannis De  Peyster,  they  must  have  been 
brought  out  at  different  periods,  hence 
the  difference  in  dates.  Some  of  the 
arms  have  the  tree  planted,  but  the  one 
which  iis  copied  from  the  original  arms, 
in  which  the  tree  is  uprooted,  shows  that 
the  family  were  exiles.  The  planting 
would  designate  that  the  family  had 
taken  root  again. 

Abraham,  son  of  Johannis,  became  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  col- 
ony. He  was  born  there  July  8,  1657, 
and  married,  while  on  a visit  to  Holland. 
Catherine  De  Peyster,  of  Amsterdam, 
April  5,  1684.  He  returned  to  New  Am- 
sterdam September  13,  1684,  in  the  ship 
New  York  Pink.  This  Abraham  was 
Alderman  in  1685,  Mayor  in  1691-5, 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  member 
of  the  King’s  Council.  As  presiding  of- 
ficer of  the  last-named  body,  he  acted  as 
Governor  in  1700,  and  he  was  later  colo- 
nel commanding  the  militia  belonging  to 
the  city  and  county  of  New  York. 

Abraham  De  Peyster  was  one  of  “The 
Six”  who  were  associated  in  drawing  up 
the  first  charter  of  the  city  of  New  Am- 
sterdam, now  New  York.  In  1706  he 
was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Prov- 
inces of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  He 
was  a man  of  great  versatility  and  he 
had  that  fine  regard  for  the  amenities  of 
life  which  comes  with  good  breeding. 
Living  sumptuously  in  a palatial  man- 
sion, the  finest  the  city  afforded,  on 
Queen  street,  now  Pearl,  he  extended 
lavish  hospitality.  His  domestic  service 
was  more  than  ample,  including  slaves. 
The  finest  of  Dutch  linen,  woven  by  the 
dames  of  the  household,  covered  the  din- 
ing table,  and  cut  glass  heightened  the 
effect  of  the  feast.  Silver  was  abundant 
and  was  freely  used. 

Mrs.  Johannis  De  Peyster,  according 
to  history,  was  an  expert  in  making 
“candle,”  a concoction  always  used  at 
the  parties  which  attended  the  birth  of  a 


child.  It  was  made  of  “three  gallons  of 
water,  seven  pounds  of  sugar,  oatmeal  in 
unlimited  quantity,  spices,  lemon  juice 
by  the  quart,  raisins,  and  two  gallons  ot 
the  very  best  Madeira.” 

These  parties  were  among  the  quaint- 
est of  the  day’s  social  customs. 

Abraham  De  Peyster  was  styled  de 
Herr  De  Peyster,  a title  for  magnates  in 
Holland.  This  right  was  accorded  him 
by  general  consent.  De  Heer  De  Pey- 
ster was  the  proud  possessor  of  the  only 
family  carriage  in  the  colony,  and  he 
never  was  so  happy  as  when  his  family 
were  riding  with  him. 

“Etymologically  considered,  the  word 
Peyster,  Pestre,  Paystre,  or  Piastre,  is 
further  connected  with  Pastre,  Pasteur, 
in  France  and  Switzerland,”  says  an  au- 
thority. The  word  pasteur,  meaning  a 
shepherd,  perhaps,  explains  the  addition 
made  to  the  arms  by  Abraham  De  Peys- 
t'er  of  two  sheep  grazing  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree.  It  seems  probable  that  some 
ancient  head  of  the  De  Peyster  family 
may  have  fed  his  sheep  on  his  domain, 
and  they  were  placed  in  perpetuity  on 
the  insignia  as  a recognition  of  the 
source  whence  the  revenues  came.  The 
woolen  industry  of  Holland  was  very 
great. 

Mr.  De  Peyster  retired  into  private 
life  when  Gov.  Nichols  appropriated  New 
Amsterdam,  but  he  never  lost  his  hold 
on  public  affairs,  always  demanding  and 
securing  recognition.  He  died  in  1685, 
leaving  his  widow,  Cornelia,  who  now 
made  her  home  in  the  Husen  Gracht, 
now  Broad  street.  They  had  lived  on 
Stone  street,  so  named  because  “it  was 
the  first  street  regulated  and  paved  in 
New  Amsterdam.’’ 

Abraham,  eldest  son  of  the  much  loved 
Abraham  De  Peyster,  son  of  Johannis, 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Jacobus 
Van  Gortlandt,  thus  connecting  himself 
with  the  Lockeimans,  Bayards,  Van 
Rensselaers  and  other  leading  fami- 
lies. He  was  his  father’s  successor  as 
Treasurer  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey. His  large  wealth  and  commanding 
influence  were  what  his  family  had  al- 
ways been  accustomed  to. 

XI. 

DE  PEYSTER. 

SECOND  PAPER. 

One  of  the  grandsons  of  Abraham  De 
Peyster,  the  first,  was  the  good  and  gal- 
lant Col.  Arent  Schuyler  De  Peyster. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  from  what 
direct  line  he  inherited  his  military  pro 
clivities,  but.  fortunately  for  the  coun- 
try at  large,  he  had  them,  and  used 
them.  Ambition  may  have  its  part  in  the 
character  of  the  true  soldier,  but  he  must 
also  have  a love  of  country  and  of  the 
light.  Such  a love  had  De  Peyster.  He 
passed  from  one  rank  to  another  until 
he  attained  to  the  command  of  the  troops 
known  as  the  Princess  Anne’s  Regiment, 
October  12,  1793. 

When  all  need  of  active  military  serv- 
ice in  this  country  was  ended  Col.  De 
Peyster  sought  a new  home  across  the 
great  deep  and  settled  at  Dumfries, 
Scotland,  where  he  had  command  of  the 
First  Regiment  of  Dumfries  Volunteers, 
in  which  the  poet  Burns  carried  a gun. 

The  nephew  and  namesake  of  Col. 
Arent  Schuyler  De  Peyster  was  well 
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known  as  a navigator  and  explorer, 
mainly  of  the  Pacific,  though  the  west- 
ern coasts  of  America  at  that  date  fur- 
nished him  with  a field  of  action  almost 
as  hazardous. 

Ann  De  Peyster,  daughter  of  Col. 
Abraham  and  Catherine  (De  Peyster) 
De  Peyster,  married  Isaac  De  Peyster 
(son  of  Isaac),  her  cousin.  I give  some 
items  from  the  inventory  of  Isaac  De 
Peyster’s  possessions,  made  in  1774, 
when  the  Revolution  and  its  attendant 
privations  were  staring  nearly  every  one 
in  the  face.  One  record  is  of  a bundle 
of  gold  and  four  bags  of  silver  contain- 
ing £500  each.  In  this  list  of  silver  arti- 
cles is  included  twelve  pairs  of  old  sil- 
ver buckles.  Household  furniture  there 
is  on  the  list,  of  course,  and  with  it 
, china,  delft  and  “linnen.” 

Slaves  are  included.  Then  comes  a 
list  of  wearing  apparel— 66  linen  and  cot- 
ton caps  (the  “night  caps”  of  the  times), 
45  pairs  of  stockings,  29  pairs  of  gloves 
and  mittens  (a  French  instinct),  9 coats, 
and  the  same  number  of  “breeches,”  12 
linen  jackets  and  three  hats. 

Col.  Abraham  De  Peyster,  as  a monu- 
ment to  perpetuate  his  name,  gave  a bell 
which  for  some  time  called  to  worship 
the  congregation  of  the  “Middle  Dutch 
Church.”  The  British  early  in  the  Rev- 
olution converted  the  Middle  Church  into 
a riding  school  for  their  dragoons.  All 
semblance  to  a place  of  worship  was  de- 
stroyed by  removing  the  galleries,  pulpit 
and  flooring,  and  the  edifice  which  once 
resounded  with  the  voice  of  the  Dutch 
Dominie,  preaching  “peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men,”  now  was  filled  with 
the  notes  of  the  bugle  and  clanging  of 
spurs  and  snapping  of  whips. 

Mr.  Oothout  asked  and  received  per- 
mission from  Lord  Howe  to  remove  the 
bell  to  a place  of  safety.  Stored  away 
secretly,  secure  from  the  ravages  of  war, 
it  remained  unmolested  until  the  church 
was  repaired  and  reoccupied;  then  the 
bell  was  restored  to  its  place. 

XII. 

DE  PEYSTER. 

THIRD  PAPER. 

.Tames  Alexander  was  born  in  Scot- 
land in  1691,  coming  to  America  at  an 
early  age.  He  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  John  Sprat,  the  Scotch  covenanter, 
who  had  fled  from  Scotland  to  Holland, 
and  thence  to  America  with  his  wife, 
Maria  De  Peyster,  daughter  of  Johannis 
and  Cornelia  Lubberts  De  Peyster. 

The  Sprat  family  Bible,  a folio  Dutch 
Bible,  printed  at  Amsterdam  by  Marcus 
Doronick  in  1682,  has  this  entry:  “1687. 
John  Sprat,  of  Wigtons,  in  Galloway,  and 
Maria  De  Peyster,  of  New  Yorke,  were 
married  on  the  26th  of  August.”  Maria 
De  Peyster  had  need  of  a family  Bible, 
with  her  three  husbands  to  be  account- 
ed for.  First,  there  was  Paulus  Schnck, 
born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  a Varleth  de- 
scendant, and  a merchant  in  New  York, 
doing  business  with  Virginia.  Five  short 
months  after  the  marriage,  on  October 
11,  1685,  he  died.  On  the  26th  of  Au- 
gust, 1687,  Maria  De  Peyster  joined  an- 
other family,  becoming  the  wife  of  John 
Sprat;  and.  third  and  last,  she  married, 
January  28,  1698-9,  David  Provoost,  Jr., 
Mayor  of  New  York. 

Her  daughter,  Mary,  who  married 


James  Alexander,  was  the  widow  of 
.“f"  1 rovoost.  She  was  noted  for  her 

liberality,  intelligence  and  great  busi- 
ness capacity,”  and  she  took  a place  al 
most  by  herself  in  the  history  of  the 
time.  It  is  said  that  at  one  time  “she 
'va*  the  only  person  in  New  York,  except 
the  Governor,  that  kept  a coach.”  Tin- 
flyleaf  between  the  Old  Testament  and 
Apocrypha  of  an  old  book  has  the  fol- 
lowing record:  ‘James  Alexander  was 

married  to  Mary,  his  wife,  January  5 
1720-1.”  ’ 

It  seems  strange  in  searching  the  rec- 
ords how  many  more  family  Bibles  are 
found  in  New  Amsterdam  than  among 
the  New  England  people,  and  yet  the 
i-iutch  were  not  a very  religious  nation, 
as  shown  in  the  accounts  of  that  day: 
“The  number  of  persons  who  were  not 
church  members  was  always  large,  iu 
proportion  to  the  number  of  residents  of 
the  city,”  says  a writer.  “In  1686  the 
population  of  New  York  was  about 
3,800,  the  majority  of  whom  were  Dutch 
or  of  Dutch  descent,  while  there  were 
only  354  men  and  women  and  702  chil- 
dren belonging  to  the  Dutch  Church  at 
that  time.”  The  Puritans  would  not 
have  understood,  or  allowed,  this  state 
of  affairs. 

The  De  Peysters  were  connected  with 
the  other  leading  families  of  the  time. 
They  sent  Catherine,  daughter  of  the 
well-beloved  Abraham  De  Peyster,  to 
the  Van  Cortlandts,  but  they  took  in  re- 
turn Philip,  the  son  of  Col.  Stephanus 
and  Gertrude  Schuyler  Van  Cortlandt. 

Myndert  Schuyler  married  in  New 
York,  October  26,  1693,  Rachel,  daugh- 
ter of  Hendrick  Cuyler,  by  whom  he  had 
one  child,  Anna,  baptized  February  28, 
1697,  and  who  married,  November  24, 
1715,  Johannes  De  Peyster.  By  the  will 
of  this  Myndert  Schuyler,  dated  March 
7,  1739,  and  proved  July  24,  1756,  every- 
thing was  left  to  his  wife  during  her 
lifetime.  When  she,  too,  died,  the 
daughter  was  to  have  the  interest  of  the 
whole  estate,  which  at  her  death  would 
be  divided  among  her  children.  Even  in 
the  division  of  his  personal  property,  the 
silver  plate,  bedding  and  household  fur- 
niture, his  daughter  was  to  retain  what 
she  wanted,  the  children  to  have  the  rest 
in  proportion. 

I hope  the  saltcellars  which  are 
Schuyler  heirlooms  came  into  this  fam- 
ily through  Myndert  Schuyler’s  will.  To 
my  mind  they  are  the  most  original, 
beautiful  and  representative  silver  I 
have  ever  seen.  These  saltcellars  are 
six-sided,  about  four  or  five  inches  high, 
and  the  tops  have  a small  hollow  for  the 
salt.  They  are  rather  cumbersome  for 
use,  but  that  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  beau- 
ty of  the  design.  On  the  pair,  each  side 
represents  a season.  The  medallions  are 
in  repousse  work,  and  without  the  aid  of 
a glass  one  can  clearly  see  the  little 
Dutch  figures,  working  away  at  the  out- 
door employment  of  each  month.  Of 
course,  it  is  mainly  a depicting  of  agri- 
cultural attainments,  but  it  is  wonderful- 
ly delicate  and  perfectly  clear.  On  each 
medallion  is  a sign  of  the  zodiac  in  the 
upper  corner. 

On  the  2Sth  of  July,  1741,  Myndert 
Schuyler  added  a codicil  to  his  will,  m 
which  he  directs  that  after  the  death  of 
his  daughter  there  be  paid  to  his  grand- 
son, Myndert  Schuyler  De  Peyster  (bap- 
tized after  the  date  of  his  first  will), 


£30  one  good  silver  tankard  (to  he  made 
for  him),  with  all  of  his  clothes,  his  fowl- 
ing gun,  and  sword  with  silver  handle, 
r his  prerogative  as  being  my  only 
grandson.” 

The  Rutgers  family  comes  into  the  De 
Peyster  family  with  Hendrik  Rutgers, 
son  of  Harmanus  and  Catherine  Meyer 
Rutgers,  baptized  February  24,  1712, 
and  who  married  January  29,  1732,  Cath- 
erine. daughter  of  Johannes  and’  Anna 
(Banker)  De  Peyster.  People  still  living 
will  recall  the  residence  of  Col.  Henry 
Rutgers,  who  lived  in  Rutgers  place,  in 
the  Seventh  Ward,  New  York,  his  house 
occupying  a whole  block.  Opposite  his 
was  a row  of  houses  considered  palatial 
in  those  times,  where  his  neighbors  were 
“Jo  Hoxie,”  Isaac  Platt,  .T.  W.  C.  Bev- 
eridge, Silas  Holmes  and  others  who 
made  their  mark  in  the  history  of  New 
York. 

XIII. 

STUYVESANT. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

High-handed  as  Gov.  Peter  Stuyvesant 
was,  his  administration  was  one  of  great 
value  to  New  Amsterdam.  His  very  ar- 
bitrariness carried  him  through  difficul- 
ties before  which  even  a strong  man 
might  have  quailed. 

Petrus  Stuyvesant,  son  of  Rev.  Bal- 
thazar Stuyvesant,  of  Friesland,  Hol- 
land, married  the  beautiful  Judith  Bay- 
ard, daughter  of  a wealthy  resident  of 
Holland,  of  whom  little  is  known,  except 
that  they  were  French  exiles,  seeking  a 
home  in  the  low  countries.  In  Fiesland 
the  name  was  spelled  Stu.vf  Sant,  being 
derived  from  Strieven,  to  stir,  or  raise  a 
dust,  and  sand,  with  a common  mean- 
ing in  Dutch  and  English.  Stuyvesant 
was  educated  in  the  High  School  at 
Frauelser,  where  he  acquired  that  famil- 
iar knowledge  of  Latin  he  was  always 
fond  of  displaying.  Had  he  confined 
himself  more  frequently  to  this  form  of 
speech,  he  would  have  been  able  to  ex- 
plode and  no  one  would  have  been  the 
wiser. 

Before  reaching  New  Amsterdam, 
Stuyvesant  had  been  director  of  the 
Dutch  Colony  of  Curacao.  Here  his 
warlike  proclivities  found  vent,  and,  hav- 
ing been  involved  in  a dispute  with  the 
neighboring  Portuguese  settlement  on 
the  island  of  St.  Martin,  he  resorted  to 
arms,  laid  siege  to  the  capital,  and  dur 
ing  the  operations  was  so  severely 
wounded  in  the  knee  that  amputation 
was  necessary.  Afterwards  he  was 
obliged  to  wear  a wooden  leg,  a misfor- 
tune which  his  critics  looked  upon  as  a 
judgment  against  him. 

After  his  wound  Peter  Stuyvesant  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Holland  for  surgical 
treatment.  Fortunately  for  him,  his 
mind  was  clear  and  equal  to  the  needs  of 
the  West  India  Company,  and,  as  he  was 
to  be  the  fourth  Dutch  Governor  of  New 
Amsterdam,  he  watched  out  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  province  in  the  plans  which 
the  company  was  forming  in  Holland 
for  its  government. 

The  “Superior  Council.”  of  which  the 
government  was  formed,  consisted  of  a 
director,  vice-director  and  fiscal.  The  in- 
structions were  dated  Amsterdam,  July 
7.  1645,  but  action  was  delayed,  probably 
on  account  of  Stuyvesant’s  wound. 
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Gov.  Stuyvesant  and  his  party  arrived 
at  New  Netherlands  May  11,  1647.  A 
spirit  less  courageous  than  Stuyvesant’s 
would  certainly  have  been  daunted  by 
the  condition  of  affairs  when  he  reached 
New  Netherlands  as  successor  to  Gov. 
Kieft,  who  had  won  for  himself  all  the 
opprobrium  that  could  be  heaped  upon 
him.  The  commission  of  Gov.  Stuyve- 
sant,  dated  July  26,  1646,  ambraced  New 
Netherlands,  the  island  of  Curacao,  Be- 
naire  and  Aruba,  on  the  Spanish  Main. 

New  Amsterdam,  on  his  arrival  a 
straggling  village,  under  his  powerful 
rule  soon  began  to  assume  an  air  of  regu- 
larity. The  substantial  Dutch  houses 
wdiich,  about  1656,  adorned  the  city, 
faced  on  streets  well  laid  out.  Curacao 
was  rather  a troublesome  neighbor,  as  it 
became  a noted  place  for  contraband 
trade,  its  situation  rendering  this  highly 
profitable. 

Gov.  Stuy  vesant  delighted  in  the  “ponip 
and  circumstance  of  war,”  even  in  times 
of  peace.  The  “cocked  hat  and  sword” 
were  never  cumbersome  to  him,  and  it  ie 
possible  that  this  love  of  pageantry  may 
have  accentuated  his  power.  Gov. 
Kieft’s  removal  had  been  hailed  with  de- 
light by  all.  Any  change,  they  thought, 
must  be  for  the  better,  so  they  welcomed 
Stuyvesant  with  open  arms.  However, 
they  wanted  a political  father,  with  a 
tender  yearning  toward  his  temporary 
children.  Stuyvesant’s  de  haut  en  bas 
treatment  was  unexpected.  How  could 
they  pour  out  their  woes  to  one  who  con- 
stituted himself  a monarch,  with  state 
and  pomp,  exacting  of  them  that  they 
should  stand  bareheaded  in  his  presence, 
while  he  sat  with  his  august  head  well 
protected  from  the  elements? 

Kieft,  impressed  by  these  actions  of 
the  new  Governor,  felt  that  he  must 
have  some  hand  in  the  functions,  and 
tried  to  draw  words  of  regret  from  his 
former  constituents;  but  they,  realizing 
that  it  was  a case  of  “vive  le  roi,  le  roi 
est  mort,”  turned  a deaf  ear. 

Much  of  great  importance  was  accom- 
plished during  Stuyvesant’s  long  term  of 
office.  In  1648  a general  fair  was  es- 
tablished to  continue  ten  days.  The  same 
year  a market  to  be  held  every  Monday 
was  arranged  for  and  held  in  the  open 
space  in  front  of  Jacob  Leister’s  house. 
In  those  days  of  regard  for  personal 
property,  cattle  were  branded  by  the  offi- 
cial delegated  to  do  that  duty  and  left  to 
their  own  will  as  to  their  wanderings. 

In  1653  the  city  was  enclosed  by  pali- 
sades in  the  line  of  Wall  street.  In  1657 
a “burger-reelit,”  or  citizenship,  was  es- 
tablished. The  Dutch  clung  with  perti- 
nacity to  their  own  language;  they  were 
simple  people,  toiliug  by  day,  sleeping  by 
night.  It  was  hardly  possible  that  after 
their  labor  was  over  they  felt  like  ac- 
quiring a new  language. 

Gov.  Stuyvesant  was  a devout  member 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  father- 
land.  Its  doctrines  and  discipline  were 
acceptable  to  him.  Like  all  autocrats, 
he  yielded  unhesitatingly  to  a higher 
power. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Stuyvesants,  it 
can  always  be  said  that,  though  the  emi- 
grant ancestor  was  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons, his  descendants  have  received  from 
him  the  inheritance  of  a regard  and  re- 
spect for  church  duties.  They  could  al- 
ways turn  aside  from  pleasure  and  the 


whirl  of  public  life  to  bend  their  knee  in 
worship  of  the  God  of  their  fathers. 

Want  of  manliness  and  patriotism  on 
the  part  of  his  people  compelled  the  bold 
Stuyvesant  to  surrender  to  the  English 
on  March  27,  1664.  When  this  event  oc- 
curred the  place  received  the  name  of 
New  York,  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  On  the  24th  of  September  Fort 
Orange  capitulated,  and  the  city  under 
British  rule  was  called  Albany. 

XIV. 

STUYVESANT. 

SECOND  PAPER. 

t seems  strange  how  little  the  New 
“'Amsterdam  pioneers  dreaded  a sea  voy- 
age; they  picked  up  their  business  con- 
nections and  transferred  them  to  Hoi 
land  with  as  little  hesitation  as  if  they 
were  coming  across  in  a modern  steamer. 

After  the  capitulation  of  the  city  of 
New  Amsterdam  to  the  English,  Stuyve 
sant  visited  Holland  to  confer  with  his 
superiors  and  show  cause  for  his  action 
There  must  have  been  difference  of  opin- 
ion in  the  matter,  but  historians  deal 
very  gently  with  Stuyvesant.  The  rest 
of  his  life  was  passed  on  his  estate  on 
the  Bowery,  where  he  died  in  1671,  and 
was  buried  at  his  chapel  in  the  Bowery, 
or  present  St.  Mark’s  Church. 

In  view  of  Stuyvesant’s  confidence  in 
himself  and  willingness  to  assume  any 
responsibility,  it  seems  touching  that 
when  he  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  the 
Court  of  Burgomasters,  and  Schepens,  to 
take  his  leave,  he  asked  them  for  a cer- 
tificate of  his  deportment  while  Gov- 
ernor. It  must  have  been  eminently  sat- 
isfactory to  him  when  the  city  authori- 
ties declared  “that  his  Honor  hath  during 
eighteen  years’  administration  conducted 
and  demeaned  himself,  not  only  as  a di- 
rector-general, as  according  to  the  best 
of  our  knowledge  he  ought  to  do,  on  all 
occasions  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
West  India  Company,  but  besides  as  an 
honest  proprietor  and  patriot  of  this 
province,  and  as  a supporter  of  the  Re- 
formed religion.” 

Petrus  Stuyvesant,  who  succeeded  to 
most  of  his  ancestor’s  estates,  induced 
Trinity  Corporation  to  erect  a church  on 
the  site  of  the  Governor’s  tomb,  and 
he  himself  contributed  liberally.  The 
cornerstone  of  St.  Mark’s  in  the  Bow- 
ery was  laid  April  25,  1795. 

Gov.  Stuyvesant  had  two  sons,  Bal- 
thaza  Lazar,  who  was  born  in  1647  and 
died  1678,  and  Nicholas  William,  who 
was  born  in  1648  and  died  in  1698.  His 
wife,  Judith  Bayard,  one  of  the  gentle- 
women of  the  day,  an  accomplished  lin- 
guist and  a beautiful  woman,  lived  until 
1683.  Stuyvesant  had  no  errors  of  judg- 
ment to  regret  in  this  alliance. 

His  sister  Anna,  widow  of  Samuel 
Bayard,  who  with  her  three  sons  accom- 
panied the  Governor  to  New  Amster- 
dam, was,  history  tells  us,  very  like  her 
distinguished  brother,  giving  the  strength 
of  her  character  to  the  education  of  her 
sons,  who  well  repaid  the  care  bestowed 
on  them. 

Dominie  Selyus  made  this  play  on 
words  as  an  epitaph  to  Gov.  Stuyvesant.: 

“Stuyft  niet  te  seer,  in’t  sandt  want 
daer  leyt  Stuyvesant.” 

(“Stir  not  the  sand  too  much,  for  there 
lies  Stuyvesant.”) 


XV. 

MORRIS. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

The  Morrises  began  with  a powerful 
British  leader,  born  in  933.  The  family 
is  of  Welsh  origin.  The  first  member  of 
whom  much  is  known  was  Mory’s  ap 
Morgan,  an  offshoot  of  whose  stock, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, settled  in  Monmouthshire,  and  ac- 
quired large  estates  at  Tintern,  Denham 
and  Pon terry. 

Here  the  three-brother  story,  which  is 
true,  formed  an  important  factor  in  ail 
that  was  to  follow'  in  succeeding  genera- 
tions. These  possessions  w'ere  repre- 
sented in  1635  by  Lewis,  William  and 
Richard  Morris.  Lewis,  the  eldest  son, 
was  a man  of  power.  Inheriting  the  es- 
tate at  Tintern,  he  threw  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  all  matters  of  public  inter 
est.  With  him  there  were  no  half-way 
measures.  One  of  his  acts,  w'hich  for  a 
while  at  least  put  him  out  of  active  con- 
nection with  events,  w'as  to  raise  and 
head  a troop  of  horse  in  support  of  Par- 
liament, for  which  act  Charles  I.  confis- 
cated his  estates  and  threw  him  into 
prison. 

He  was  released  upon  the  execution  of 
Charles  and  the  subsequent  coming  into 
power  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  w'ho  indemni- 
fied Morris  for  his  losses  and  in  1654 
sent  him  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
with  orders  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  seas.  Morris  had  the  aid  of  his 
nephew,  Capt.  John  Morris,  w'ho  had 
long  been  settled  in  the  Barbados,  and 
Richard,  his  youngest  brother,  held  a 
captain’s  commission  in  his  regiment. 

On  the  restoration  Richard  Morris  re- 
tired to  the  Barbados,  where  his  inter- 
ests were  largely  increased  by  his  mar- 
riage with  a wealthy  lady  by  the  name 
of  Pole.  In  1670,  following  his  peripa- 
tetic instincts,  he  transferred  himself  to 
New  York,  and  purchased  a large  estate 
in  Westchester  county,  beautifully  sit- 
uated on  the  Harlem  River.  Soon  after 
this  he  obtained  a grant  of  Gov.  Fletch- 
er, which  made  his  domain  of  more  than 
3,000  acres  into  a manor,  under  the 
name  of  Morrisania. 

His  tastes,  like  those  of  many  military 
men  who  gain  leisure,  ran  to  farming, 
and  to  this  he  now  devoted  himself. 

Richard  Morris’s  years  in  this  antici- 
pated pleasure  were  very  short,  for  he 
died  in  1673,  leaving  an  only  son,  the 
young  Lewis,  born  in  1672,  to  inherit  his 
vast  possessions. 

The  Governor  appointed  a guardian  for 
the  boy,  but  the  father,  with  a regard  for 
his  orphan  son,  who  was  early  bereft  of 
his  mother,  had  made  a compact  with 
his  brother  Lewis,  still  living  in  Barba- 
dos, to  come  to  New'  York  and  settle  on 
part  of  the  manor,  assuming  the  care  of 
liis  young  son.  He  arrived  soon  after 
Richard’s  death,  settled  at  Morrisania, 
according  to  agreement,  and  eventually 
made  Lewis  his  heir. 

Lew'is  Morris  entered  early  into  polit- 
ical life — a life  which  w'as  the  “very 
breath  of  his  nostrils.”  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  New  Jersey, 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  and  Chief 
Justice  of  New7  York. 

When  New'  Jersey  was  made  a sep- 
arate province  he  was  appointed  Gov- 
ernor, and  held  it  until  his  death,  in 
1746. 
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He  had  many  places  for  a local  habi- 
tation, for  as  well  as  his  inherited  patri- 
mony, he  had  acquired  large  estates  in 
Monmouth,  N.  J.,  named  Tintern,  after 
his  ancestral  halls  in  Monmouthshire. 

His  marriage  license  in  the  Surrogate’s 
office  of  the  city  of  New  York  shows 
that  on  November  3,  1691,  he  married 
Isabella  Graham,  daughter  of  James 
Graham,  Attorney-General  of  the  prov- 
ince of  New  York,  by  whom  he  had  four 
sons  and  eight  daughters. 

His  eldest  son,  Col.  Lewis  Morris,  was 
Judge  of  Admiralty,  and  the  latter’s 
Bible,  in  the  possession  of  his  great 
grandson,  Mr.  Robert  Rutherfurd,  of 
New  York  (1876) — a “Dutch  folio,  bound 
in  embossed  pigskin  and  brass  clasps  and 
conrer  pieces” — tells  us  in  the  colonel’s 
own  handwriting:  “I  was  born  at  Trin- 
tou  in  New  .Tersie  in  the  year  1698  the 
23d  of  September,”  and  “My  wife  was 
born  at  New  York  the  4th  of  Aprill  in 
the  year  1697.” 

In  natural  sequence  comes  the  mar- 
riage: “I  was  married  by  William  Vesey 
the  17th  day  of  March  1723  to  Mrs. 
Trintie  Staats  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Staats.” 

To  this  father  aud  mother,  surrounded 
by  everything  prosperity  and  affection 
could  give  them,  there  came  a blessing 
when — 

“My  son  Lewis  was  born  the  8th  Day 
of  Aprill  1726  at  half  an  hour  after  ten 
of  the  clock  at  night,  was  christened  by 
Robert  Jenny;  Mr.  Coeymans  and  Capt. 
Vincent  Pearse  godfathers,  Sister  Gouv- 
erneur  godmother.” 

This  same  Bible  adds  to  its  records: 
“My  Wife  departed  this  life  the 
Eleaventh  Day  of  March  1731  aged  36 
years  after  a violent  illness  for  Nine 
Days.” 

Lewis  Morris,  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  was  born  in  Mor- 
risania,  in  his  paternal  mansion.  He 
was  the  first  son,  who  by  right  of  primo- 
geniture, inherited  the  manorial  estate. 

Having  completed  his  preparatory 
studies,  Lewis  Morris  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  was  graduated  there  with  hon- 
ors when  only  20  years  of  age.  Popular, 
educated,  with  a strong  love  of  home  and 
agricultural  pursuits,  he  saw  the  storm 
gathering  which  finally  burst  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  patriotic  cause,  and 
strong  in  his  convictions,  deliberate  in  ac- 
tion, his  was  not  the  spirit  to  turn  back. 
Every  circumstance  of  his  life,  his  daily 
birthright  of  ease  aud  luxury,  his  student 
cause  of  freedom  actively. 

Generations  of  habit  had  made  all 
of  these  dear  to  him,  and  yet 
with  unwavering  purpose,  aud  the 
knowledge  of  the  devastation  follow- 
ing an  army’s  march,  he  never  quailed, 
but  pressed  on  to  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. 

He  died  in  1798,  in  the  72d  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  at  Morrisania  with 
military  honors,  as  befitted  a hero. 

XVI. 

MORRIS. 

SECOND  PAPER. 

Col.  Lewis  Morris,  Judge  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. then  records  his  second  mar- 
riage in  his  family  Bible:  “The  3d  Day 
of  Novbr  1746  I was  Married  To  Mrs. 
Sarah  Gouverngur  by  Thomas  Standard, 


Minister  of  the  parish  of  Westchester.” 
Why  both  his  wives’  names  are  written 
with  the  prefix  Mrs.,  I cannot  under- 
stand from  comparison  with  other  fami- 
ly records;  neither  of  them  was  a widow. 
The  second  wife  was  a daughter  of  Isaac 
Gouverneur,  and  Sara  Staats— the  for- 
mer a merchant  of  New  York,  the  latter 
a daughter  of  Samuel  Staats.  She  was 
therefore  a granddaughter  of  Nicolas 
Gouverneur,  who  was  the  son  of  Abra- 
ham Gouverneur  and  of  Maria  Milborne, 
the  last  named  being  the  widow  of  Ja- 
cob Milborne  and  daughter  of  Jacob 
Leisler. 

Of  this  marriage  came  Gouverneur 
Morris,  Minister  to  France  at  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  who  a- 
home  and  abroad  won  the  esteem  of 
contemporaries  and  successors.  His 
birth  is  thus  recorded  in  the  family 
Bible: 

“The  30th  of  January  about  half  an 
hour  after  one  of  the  Clock  in  the  morn- 
ing in  the  year  1754  according  to  the  al- 
teration of  the  stile  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment my  wife  was  delivered  of  a son. 
He  was  christened  the  4th  of  May,  1752, 
and  named  Gouverneur,  after  my  wife’s 
father.  Nicholas  Gouverneur  and  my 
son  Staats  were  his  godfathers,  and  my 
sister  Antil  his  godmother.  Parson 

Auchmuty  christened  him.”  Parson 

Auchmuty  was  then  the  patsor  of  Trin- 
ity Ciiureh. 

Gouverneur  Morris  stands  out  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
period.  A brilliant  patriot  of  the  consti- 
tutional times,  from  whose  pen  the  final 
draft  of  the  Constitution  is  said  to  have 
come:  an  intimate  friend  of  Washing- 
ton, a business  partner  of  Robert  Mor- 
ris, the  financier,  he  did  his  duty  with  all 
the  strength  and  sincerity  of  his  great 
nature. 

Gouverneur  Morris,  at  58  years  of  age, 
married  Annie  Carey,  daughter  of  Thom- 
as Randolph,  of  Virginia,  a descendant 
of  Pocahontas,  and  left  one  son,  also 
Gouverneur,  who  became  a farmer. 

Col.  Lewis  Morris,  Judge  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, left  three  sons,  Lewis,  Richard 
and  Gouverneur.  His  peculiar  will  in  re- 
gard to  two  of  them  shows  the  bigotry 
and  one-sidedness  of  the  epoch. 

Lewis,  whether  through  the  influence 
of  his  mother  or  not  history  does  not 
say,  was  educated  at  Yale.  The  father’s 
will,  however,  for  some  cause  unknown, 
after  expressly  stating  that  Gouverneur, 
the  Benjamin  of  his  flock,  should  have 
the  best  education  to  be  had  in  England 
or  America,  continues,  “but  my  express 
will  and  directions  are  that  he  be  never 
sent  for  that  purpose  to  the  colony  of 
Connecticut,  lest  he  should  imbibe  in  his 
youth  that  low  craft  and  cunning  so  inci- 
dent to  the  people  of  that  country,  which 
is  so  interwoven  in  their  constitution 
that  all  their  art  cannot  disguise  it  from 
the  world,  tho’  many  of  them  under  the 
sanctified  Garb  of  Religion  have  en- 
deavored to  Impose  themselves  on  the 
World  for  honest  men.” 

Richard,  who  was  born  on  August  15, 
1730,  became  Chief  Justice  of  New 
York,  and  administered  the  second  inau- 
guration oath  to  Washington.  Gouver- 
neur was  Minister  to  France.  Lewis 
Morris,  the  signer,  married  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Jacob  Walton,  and  Maria,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Beekman,  Mayor  of  New 
Amsterdam.  Of  this  latter  marriage 


came  the  well-known  Gen.  Jacob  Morris, 
of  Otsego  County,  who  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolution  was  only  19  years 
of  age. 

Gen.  Jacob  Morris  came  of  what  well 
might  be  called  a loyal  and  patritoic 
stock,  as  his  father  and  all  of  his  six 
brothers  were  in  service  during  the  war 
of  independence.  I can  find  only  two 
other  revolutionary  families  with  as  good 
a record — the  Hopkinses  and  the  Mc- 
Coolcs. 

Gen.  Jacob  Morris  served  through  the 
war,  was  favorably  mentioned  by  Gen. 
Charles  Lee  and  other  commanders,  was 
at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  on 
Gen.  Lee’s  staff,  whose  devoted  friend 
he  was,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
Fort  Moultrie  in  1776.  Gen.  Jacob 
Morris  was  married  during  the  revolu- 
tion to  Mary  Cox,  and  had  twelve  chil- 
dren by  the  marriage,  most  of  whom 
lived  to  advanced  age. 

One  of  his  daughters  married  Hamil- 
ton Fish,  Secretary  of  State  under 
Gen.  Grant.  Considering  the  variety  of 
people  with  whom  she  came  in  contact, 
it  is  a wonderful  record  to  give,  “that 
she  left  Washington  without  having 
made  an  enemy.” 

Another  daughter  married  a brother  of 
Fenimore  Cooper,  and  branches  of  this 
family  have  spread  out  through  all  sec- 
tions of  the  State. 

Gen.  Jacob  Morris,  when  he  was  over 
70,  married  a second  time,  and  had  one 
son  by  this  marriage,  Mr.  A.  P.  Morris. 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webster,  a daughter  of 
Hamilton  Fish,  has  two  beautiful  minia- 
tures of  Gen.  Jacob  Morris  and  his  wife, 
taken  when  they  were  very  young. 

“The  State  of  New  York,  by  letters  pat- 
ent, granted  to  Lewis  Morris  and  Rich- 
ard, his  brother,”  a historian  says,  “the 
tract  of  land  known  as  the  Morris  Pat- 
ent, consisting  of  3,000  acres  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  to  indemnify  them  for 
their  loss  and  damage  sustained  througn 
the  occupation  of  their  property  in  Mor- 
risania by  the  British.” 

Gen.  Jacob  Morris  was  the  pioneer  of 
the  Morris  Patent,  which  is  situated  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Butternuts.  He  estab- 
lished his  home  on  the  1,000  acres  which 
were  apportioned  in  the  trust  to  his 
father.  Here  he  took  Mary  Cox  to  share 
with  him  in  all  the  self-denial  and  hard- 
ships attending  the  breaking  of  ground 
for  a home  in  the  unknown  land  of  the 
morris  new  acquisition. 

Within  the  past  few  years  several  In- 
dian tumuli  have  been  accidentally 
opened  in  the  vicinity  of  Gouverneur 
Morris’s  residence,  and  found  to  contam 
gkeleTrs  of  the  aborigines  under  whom 
the  first  grantee  was  Jonas  Bronk  in 
1639,  whence  came  the  river  name 
Bronx,  and  the  ancient  appellation  of 
B"onk’s  Land. 

The  descendants  of  these  Indians  now 
live  in  the  vicinity  of  Coxsackie,  Greene 
County. 

The  Manor  of  Morrisania  sn  1791  was 
annexed  by  special  statute  to  ;he  ancient 
borough  town  of  the  county  name,  and 
in  1846  lost  its  identity  to  I he  “new  peo- 
ple,” as  it  was  added  to  the  township 
v.l  ich  now  perpetuates  the  name. 

In  the  old  Morris  Manor  House,  at 
Morris,  Otsego  County,  there  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  great-great-granddaugh- 
ter of  Lewis  Morris,  the  signer,  a fine 
old  mahogany  table  with  claw  feet, 
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quaint  drawers  and  brass  trimmings, 
which  belonged  to  the  latter.  Louis 
Morris  Machado  also  owns  a card  table 
which  belonged  to  Lewis  Morris,  and  on 
which  Washington,  John  Jay  and  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  played. 

Gen.  Jacob  Morris  died  in  1844,  at  the 
age  of  88.  He  is  buried  in  the  cemetery 
attached  to  “Morris  Memorial  Chapel  of 
All  Saints,”  which  was  erected  in  1866 
by  contributions  from  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Morris  family. 

New  Jersey  has  not  lost  her  Morrises, 
though  many  have  wandered  elsewhere, 
but  they  bear  other  names,  particularly 
that  of  Rutherfurd.  Other  States,  too, 
have  honored  them.  The  De  Peysters, 
the  Newbolds,  the  Edgans,  the  Yan  Oort 
landts,  the  Van  Rennselaers  and  hosts 
of  others  have  transplanted  to  their 
hearths  and  homes  scions  of  the  Morris 
'family. 

XVII. 

JAY. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Jays  came  from 
France,  and  that  the  American  branch 
originally  settled  in  Rochelle.  Pierre 
Jay,  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  emi- 
grant to  this  country,  was  an  “active  and 
opulent”  merchant,  with  large  mercantile 
interests,  and  extensively  engaged  in 
commerce  with  many  nations.  He  mar- 
ried Judith,  daughter  of  Monsieur  Fran- 
cois, also  a merchant  of  Rochelle.  From 
this  marriage  came  three  sons — Francis, 
Augustus,  born  March  25,  1665,  and 
Isaac — and  one  daughter. 

Pierre  Jay  had  the  spirit  of  an  ex- 
plorer. Whatever  of  knowledge  had  bevn 
denied  him,  he  meant  to  secure  for  his 
children.  Though  his  oldest  son,  whom 
he  sent  to  America,  died  on  the  passage 
from  seasickness,  he  immediately  substi- 
tuted his  son  Augustus,  then  a lad  of  11 
years. 

In  1683  he  recalled  Augustus  and  sent 
him  to  Africa.  His  hairbreadth  escapes 
by  sea  and  land  form  treasured  tradi- 
tions of  the  family.  The  cause  of  this 
change  in  the  father’s  plans  is  unknown, 
but  the  reason  must  have  been  all-suffi- 
cient to  Pierre,  who  was  too  much  of  a 
man  to  be  capricious  against  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  son. 

During  the  absence  of  Augustus,  the 
persecutions  of  Protestants  in  their  na 
tive  France  became  unendurable.  Even 
their  buoyant  French  hearts,  which  re 
cuperate  with  great  ease,  were  pros 
trated  from  their  surroundings.  Pierre 
Jay’s  prominent  position  naturally  made 
him  a conspicuous  mark.  As  a conse- 
quence, he  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle 
of  Rochelle.  Pursuant  to  an  order 
passed  in  1685,  the  Protestant  church  at 
Rochelle  was  demolished.  France  had 
no  Leyden  near  to  resort  to  for  religious 
intercourse.  The  way  was  dark  and 
dreary. 

ESCAPE. 

Fortunately  for  our  country  as  well  as 
for  himself,  Pierre  Jay  had  Catholic  re- 
latives of  great  power,  and  through  their 
influence  his  release  was  secured.  Now 
all  his  anxiety  was  for  the  absent  Augus- 
tus. M.  Jay  was  a large  ship  owner  foi 
the  times,  and  having  several  of  his  ves- 
sels out  at  sea,  which  he  momentarily 
expected  to  arrive,  he  secured  the  serv- 
ices of  a trusted  pilot,  and  designated  a 


place  to  which  the  first  of  these  vessels 
to  arrive  should  be  taken  and  there 
await  his  arrival.  Good  fortune  followed 
him.  The  first  ship  sighted  proved  to 
be  one  of  which  he  was  sole  owner,  so  h ■ 
started  for  England,  where  he  joined 
his  family,  whom  he  had  sent  before 
him  to  Plymouth. 

Augustus  Jay,  unconscious  of  the  dev- 
astation and  loneliness  which  was  be- 
fore him,  reached  France  from  Africa 
Even  the  privilege  of  appearing  in  his 
proper  person  in  Rochelle  was  denied 
him.  He  was  a fugitive,  but  not  friend 
less,  though  soon  to  be  an  exile.  His 
aunt,  Mme.  Mouchard,  whose  religious 
sympathies  were  not  with  him,  secreted 
him  in  her  own  house,  where  he  remained 
until,  with  the  aid  of  friends,  he  escaped. 

Realizing  that  his  father’s  depleted 
treasury  would  barely  serve  for  the  two 
younger  children,  Augustus  Jay  accepted 
the  situation,  and  struck  out  for  himself, 
determined  in  the  future  to  depend  on 
his  own  exertions. 

It  was  his  first  intention  to  go  to 
South  Carolina.  His  early  education 
and  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
and  manners  prepared  him  for  a life 
with  English-speaking  people.  But  the 
climate  of  the  South  did  not  agree  with 
him.  A new  home  must  be  looked  up, 
and  this  time  h?  chose  Philadelphia.  The 
pioneer  state  of  this  city,  however,  ren- 
dered it  an  unsuitable  abiding  place  for 
a man  whose  life  had  been  passed  in  the 
school  of  large  business  ventures. 

He  went,  therefore,  to  Esopus  on  the 
Hudson,  and  for  a time  he  pursued  his 
business  there,  but  he  felt  drawn  to  New 
York,  and  finally  went  there  for  good 
The  life  there  was  to  his  mind.  He  had 
the  companionship  of  many  French  refu- 
gees, which,  being  a Frenchman  heart 
and  soul,  for  all  his  cosmopolitan  life,  he 
heartily  enjoyed. 

ttowever,  the  varied  scenes,  attractive 
from  their  novelty,  with  which  he  had 
come  in  contact,  had  not  taken  from  him 
his  French  love  of  home  and  family.  He 
had  received  letters  of  denization  March 
4,  1686.  In  1692  he  revisited  France  and 
England,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing his  father  and  sister,  though  a tie 
dear  to  his  heart  had  been  broken  during 
his  absence  by  the  death  of  his  mother. 

In  1697  Augustus  Jay  married  Anna 
Maria,  daughter  of  Balthazar  Bayard, 
whose  mother  was  the  sister  of  Gov. 
Stuyvesant.  She  was  a woman  of  the 
highest  character  and  we  are  told  that 
“her  life  was  one  of  eminent  piety.  ’ 
\Vhen  the  summons  came  to  her,  she  was 
on  her  knees  in  prayer. 

XVIII. 

JAY. 

SECOND  PARER. 

’September  29,  1698,  King  William 
granted  all  rights  of  a native-born  Eng- 
lish subject  to  Augustus  Jay,  and  he  was 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city  Sep- 
tember 29,  1698. 

Jay  never  lost  sight  of  his  natural  con- 
nection with  France,  and  when  he  was 
able  he  sent  for  his  father  and  sister  to 
come  and  make  a home  with  him.  The 
declining  years  of  his  father  not  admit- 
ting of  such  a radical  change  of  life,  the 
project  was  not  carried  out,  and  the  sis- 
ter remained  with  her  father. 

Happy  in  the  length  of  days  accord'd 


sometimes  to  those  whose  lives  are  a 
blessing,  esteemed  by  his  fellow  citizens 
for  his  upright  life,  Augustus  Jay  lived 
to  the  good  old  age  of  86,  dying  March 
1U,  1751. 

He  had  one  daughter,  Frances,  born 
February  26,  1702,  who  married  Fred- 
erick Van  Cortlandt  January  19,  1724. 
This  took  the  family  into  what  is  known 
as  the  younger  branch  of  the  Yan  Cort- 
landts. 

Peter,  the  only  son  of  Augustus,  boro 
November  3,  1704,  married  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt  and  Eva 
Philipse,  June  20,  1728.  The  life  of  this 
Peter  Jay  was  a very  prosperous  one. 
His  career  as  a merchant  and  his  own 
and  his  wife’s  inheritance  placed  them  in 
enviable  circumstances.  When  he  was 
little  more  than  40  years  of  age  they  set- 
tled in  Rye,  N.  Y.  Two  of  his  children, 
Peter  and  Anna  Maricka,  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  sight  in  infancy  by  small 
pox,  and  it  was  believed  that  they  had 
far  better  learn  self-reliance  in  their 
country  home  than  in  the  busy  haunts 
of  city  life.  Wonderful  stories  are  told 
of  the  development  of  their  other  senses, 
their  touch  and  hearing  being  almost 
phenomenal. 

The  Bible  of  Augustus  Jay,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  heirs  of  the  Cortlayidt 
House,  Lower  Yonkers,  has  this  record: 
“New  York,  the  17th  of  January,  1723-4. 
I,  Francina  Jay,  was  joined  with  Fred- 
erick Van  Cortlandt,  son  of  Jacobus  Van 
Cortlandt,  in  the  marriage  state  by  Dom- 
onie  Antonicles.”  To-day  this  manor 
house  is  preserved  by  the  Colonial  Dames 
of  New  York,  who  within  its  walls  will 
gather  and  guard  the  relics,  the  tradi-' 
tions  and  the  deeds  of  all  who  gave  of 
themselves  and  their  means  to  the  up 
building  and  support  of  this  country. 

Francina  Jay  Van  Cortlandt  was, 
through  her  daughter,  Anna  Maria,  the 
Van  Cortlandt  ancestress  of  the  Van 
Horne  and  Clarkson  families,  of  New 
York.  Anna  Maria  was  born  November 
5,  1737,  and  married,  first,  Nathaniel 
Marsten,  and,  second,  Augustus  Van 
Horne. 

Frederick  Van  Cortlandt  died  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1749  or  1750,  and  was  buried 
in  the  vault  at  Yonkers.  The  mother 
was  left  to  the  family  until  August  2, 
1780,  when  she,  too,  died. 

John  Jay  was  the  eighth  child  and 
sixth  son  of  Peter  Jay,  of  Rye.  He  was 
born  in  New  York,  on  December  12, 
1745,  and  entered  Columbia  (then  King’s 
College),  in  1760,  being  then  little  more 
than  14.  He  was  graduated  in  1764 
with  the  highest  honors,  and  when  only 
20  was  a member  of  the  Continental 
Congress. 

His  heart,  head,  hand,  tongue  and  pen 
were  always  at  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. A diplomat  of  the  highest  order,  he 
served  in  England  and  America  as  he 
was  needed,  closing  this  part  of  his  pub 
lie  life  after  his  mission  to  England  to 
negotiate  a commercial  treaty  with  rhat 
country,  from  which  he  returned  in 
1795. 

Great  honor  awaited  him  on  his  re- 
turn, for  he  was  made  Governor  of  New 
York.  He  retired  in  1801,  when  only  56 
years  of  age,  to  his  seat  near  Bedford, 
N.  Y.,  to  spend  the  residue  of  his  days. 

The  country  about  him  grew  in  heauty 
and  population  during  the  thirty  years 
of  life  left  him.  Having  left  the  turmoil 
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of  the  great  city,  he  consecrated  the 
years  that  were  left  him  to  his  religious 
duties,  taking  particular  interest  in  die 
Amencan  Bible  Society,  of  which  he  was 
president.  His  wife,  Sarah  Livingston, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  William  Liv- 
ingston, so  long  Governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey, was  always  his  assistant  in  all  good 
works. 

Their  granddaughter,  Anne  Mary, 
married  Mr.  Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  of 
Brooklyn. 

With  a record  that  made  even  his  op- 
ponents respect  him,  John  Jay  entered 
into  eternal  rest  March  17,  1829. 

One  writer  pays  this  tribute  to  him: 
“Our  country  has  no  purer  name  in- 
scribed on  her  list  of  worthies  than  John 
Jay,  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.” 

XIX. 

BAYARD. 

Nicholas  Bayard  was  a Huguenot, 
combining  in  one  person  the  duties  of  a 
doctor  of  divinity  and  of  a professor.  In 
each  position  he  acquired  success.  His- 
tory records  him  as  occupying  this  dual 
position  for  a length  of  time  prior  to 
1590.  The  unverified  tradition  that 
Nicholas  married  Blandina  Conde,  a ti- 
tled lady,  is  peculiar  in  connection  with 
the  coming  by  marriage  of  the  name  of 
Blandina  into  the  Bayard  family, 
through  the  Kierstedes. 

Then,  too,  the  next  in  line,  Rev.  La- 
zare Bayard,  also  a Huguenot,  and  as 
well  a clergyman,  attained  distinction  in 
his  chosen  walk  in  life.  In  1607  he  mar- 
ried Judith  Beyens,  of  a noble  Belgian 
family.  Here  is  where  Gov.  Stuyve- 
sant’s  son  got  his  name  of  Lazare.  The 
Governor,  appreciative  as  he  surely  was 
of  his  wife,  Judith,  daughter  of  Rev.  La- 
zare Bayard,  would  never  have  named 
his  son  for  his  grandfather  if  the  latter’s 
title  to  position  had  not  been  clear. 

Lonis  Lazare  Bayard  was  educated  at 
Leyden,  and  his  first  church  was  at 
Breda,  where  were  born  his  daughter 
Judith,  and  Samuel,  the  son.  The  his- 
tory of  the  early  settlers  of  New  Amster- 
dam, connecting,  as  it  constantly  does, 
with  Leyden,  and  the  Amsterdam  of 
Holland,  makes  it  almost  certain  that 
they  and  the  Pilgrims  knew  each  other 
well  before  they  joined  issue  so  frequent- 
ly on  the  question  of  land  rights  this  side 
of  the  water. 

Samuel  Bayard,  the  son,  was  baptized 
in  the  Walloon  Church,  December  8, 
1610.  When  he  received  a college  edu- 
cation, might  his  studies  not  have  been 
pursued  under  the  care  of  that  noted 
teacher,  Elder  Brewster? 

Samuel  became  an  opulent  merchant 
of  Amsterdam,  and  on  October  21,  1638, 
married  Anna  Stuyvesant,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Balthazar  Stuyvesant,  of  Fries- 
land, and  Margaret  Hardenstein.  This 
Mme.  Bayard,  as  she  should  be  called, 
was  a lady  of  imposing  appearance,  high- 
ly educated,  with  great  business  capacity 
and  possessing  quite  her  share  of  that 
imperious  temper  which  no  history  of 
Gov.  Stuyvesant  hesitates  to  mention  as 
a family  trait. 

Samuel  Bayard  had  a country  house 
at  Althen,  some  seven  miles  distant  from 
Leyden,  dear  to  him  as  the  birthplace  of 
some  of  his  children. 

Early  in  1647,  about  a year  after  Sam- 


uel Bayard’s  death,  his  widow  and  their 
four  children  and  tutor  sailed  from  Am- 
sterdam on  the  Princess,  which  arrived 
in  New  York  May  11,  1647. 

The  tutor’s  term  of  office  was  short, 
and  he  was  probably  not  sorry  to  part 
with  his  employer.  However,  in  letting 
him  go,  Mme.  Bayard  had  not  counted 
against  the  interests  of  her  children. 
Their  government  was  increased  without 
stint.  She  was  capable  of  instructing 
them  herself,  and  she  did  not  tolerate 
unprepared  lessons.  The  mother  did  well 
by  her  children. 

Nicholas  Bayard,  sou  of  Samuel  and 
Anna  Bayard,  born  at  Alphen,  came 
with  his  mother  to  New  Amsterdam.  In 
1654  he  was  clerk  in  the  Secretary's  of- 
fice at  New  Amsterdam. 

July  1,  1659,  he  was  made  English 
Secretary,  and  August  16,  1663,  was 
commissioned  Secretary  of  the  province. 
On  September  20,  following,  he  became 
Receiver-General,  and  in  1685  Mayo*-  of 
New  York.  He  married  in  New  Amster- 
dam Judith  Verlet,  May  23,  1666.  While 
ostensibly  a brewer,  an  occupation  which 
all  aspired  to,  he  was  from  early  years 
an  office  holder,  and  con  a more  a poli- 
tician. 

He  left  but  one  son,  Samuel,,  baptized 
September  5,  1667,  who  married  in  1696 
Margarita  Van  Cortlandt,  daughter  of 
Stephanus  and  Gertruyd  Schuyler  Van 
Cortlandt.  This  act  put  oamuel’s  chil 
dren  in  blood  relation  with  all  the  com- 
munity of  New  York. 

Judith  married  Rip  Van  Dam,  Jr.  Ger- 
trude married  Peter  Kemble,  a member 
of  the  Council  of  New  Jersey,  and  from 
1732-5,  probably  longer,  was  a resident 
of  New  Brunswick.  Their  daughter, 
Margaret,  born  about  1734  or  1735,  mar- 
ried December  8,  1758,  Gen.  Gage,  who 
in  1763  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  forces  in  America. 

Balthazar  Bayard,  born  in  Amsterdam, 
married  in  New  Amsterdam  November 
12,  1664,  Maritje  Loockermans. 

Petrus  Bayard,  named  after  his  pow- 
erful uncle,  married,  November  4,  1674, 
Blandina,  daughter  of  Hans  Kierstede 
and  Sarah  Roelefs,  a woman  who  was 
said  to  be  more  proficient  in  the  Indian 
language  than  any  one  else  in  the  col- 
ony, and  who  in  1664  acted  as  interpre- 
ter in  the  great  treaty  made  between 
Stuyvesant  and  the  river  Indians. 

This  made  Blandina  Bayard  the  grand- 
daughter of  Jans  Roelefs,  and  of  the 
much-talked-of  Anneke  Jans. 

Peter,  the  son,  put  these  records  in  the 
family  Bible:  “My  honored  father,  Pe 
trus  Bayard,  died  in  New  York  in  1699.” 
“My  honored  mother,  Blandina  Bayard, 
died  in  New  York  in  1702.” 

The  son  Nicholas  dieu  in  1709,  leaving 
a large  estate  to  his  widow  and  only  son, 
Samuel.  His  will  is  dated  May  9,  1707. 
In  it  he  styles  himself  “of  the  City  of 
New  York,  Merchant^”  and  names  oniy 
his  wife,  Judy  (Varleth),  and  son  Sam- 
uel, whom  he  makes  executors  of  his  will 

Catherine,  the  daughter  still  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  was  born  in  Bergen  Opp 
Zoom,  and  married  in  New  York,  Octo- 
ber 23,  1678,  Wilhelmus  de  Meyer,  son 
of  Nicholas  de  Meyer.  They  went  short- 
ly after  their  marriage  to  Ulster  County, 
N.  Y.,  he  having  purchased  a large  tract 
of  land  at  Kingston.  Nicholas  de  Meyer, 
the  emigrant  ancestor,  who  was  a native 
of  Hamburg,  settled  here  as  early  as 


1655.  He  engaged  extensively  in  trade, 
and  in  less  than  two  decades  became 
next  to  Frederick  Philipse  the  wealth- 
' t resident  of  the  city. 

Anna  Stuyvesant  Bayard  married 
twice  more.  Her  austere  manners  did 
not  seem  to  count  against  her.  Perhaps 
J.  r business  capacity  may  have  been  an 
addition  to  her  other  graces  of  mind. 


XX. 

DE  LANCEY. 

The  start  made  by  the  De  Lancey 
family  toward  a prominent  place  in  the 
world  is  of  interest  to  Americans,  who 
despite  their  education,  highly  appreciate 
old  world  titles  and  honors. 

The  name  was  originally  spelled  De 
Lanci,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  place 
their  origin  positively.  The  progenitor, 
however,  Etienne  de  Lancey,  was  born 
at  Caen,  Normandy. 

It  must  have  been  with  a heavy  heart 
that  this  De  Lancey  left  his  home  and 
widowed  mother,  Marguerite  de  Ber- 
trand, who  was  a daughter  of  Pierre 
Bertrand,  of  Caen.  He  took  with  him 
his  mother’s  jewels,  upon  the  proceeds  of 
which,  £300,  he  built  the  foundations  of 
his  fortune. 

His  branch  of  the  family,  which  first 
reached  Holland  June  17,  1686,  is  de- 
scended from  Jean  de  Lanci,  Ecuyer  <u 
title  used  to  designate  a gentleman  who 
possesses  coat  armor),  Vicomte  of  La- 
vale.  and  Nouvian.  History  says  “The 
Seigneur  de  Lavale  was  anciently  one  of 
the  four  vicomtes  of  the  Lannois.” 

Etienne  De  Lancy  was  denizened  in 
England,  as  the  letters  patent  bear  testi- 
mony, March  11,  1686,  and  again  in 
New  York,  where  his  patent,  given  by 
Gov.  Dongan,  is  dated  September  7, 
1687.  He  at  once  went  to  work,  and  by 
integrity  and  ability  succeeded  in  amass- 
ing wealth.  He  married  Anne,  daughter 
of  the  noted  Stephanus  Vom  Cortlandt, 
and  of  Gertrude,  daughter  of  Philip 
Pieterse  Schuyler. 

luer  grandparents  were  Oloff  Stevense 
and  Maria  Luckermans  Van  Courtlandt. 

No  one  in  the  colony  was  more  noted 
for  his  hospitality  than  'Stephen  De  Lan- 
cey. The  mistress  of  the  mansion,  with 
the  industrious  habits  of  the  day,  kept 
four  spinning  wheels  in  constant  running 
order,  preparing  the  household  linen. 

They  had  four  sons,  James,  Stephen, 
Peter  and  Oliver,  and  two  daughters,  Su- 
sannah and  Anna. 

Susan  married  Admiral  Sir  Peter  War- 
ren, who  commanded  the  expedition  that 
took  Louisburg.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
officer  in  the  British  navy.  Ann  mar- 
ried, in  July,  1742,  John  Watts,  who 
was  born  in  New  York  in  1715,  and  died 
in  Wales  in  August,  1789.  Perhaps  no 
family  in  early  New  Amsterdam  held  a 
more  enviable  position  than  that  of  John 
Watts.  He  was  an  eminent  merchant,  a 
gentleman  of  family,  character  and  repu- 
tation. One  daughter,  named  Ann,  mar- 
ried Capt.  Archibald  Kennedy,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  afterward  eleventh  Earl  of 
Casselis. 

James  De  Lancey  early  in  life  was 
noted  as  “a  gentleman  of  fine  parts,” 
and  being  both  handsome  and  elegant, 
took  his  place  in  the  world  accordingly. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge. 

He  married  Miss  Anne  Heathcote,  the 
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eldest  daughter  of  Hon.  Caleb  Heath- 
eote,  a councilor  of  the  province  and  re- 
ceiver-general of  his  Majesty’s  customs 
in  North  America.  Wealth  was  assured 
him  by  this  marriage.  His  previous  pro- 
fessional exertions  and  his  father's  lib- 
erality, which  gave  him  when  he  first 
opened  his  office  after  his  return  from 
England  3,000currency  toward  “his  ad- 
vancement in  the  world,”  added  to  his 
fortune. 

Gov.  Clinton  and  Mr.  De  Lancey 
were,  to  put  it  mildly,  political  oppo- 
nents, a state  of  affairs  hardly  condu- 
cive to  justice  on  either  side.  De  Lan- 
c-ey’s  commission  as  Chief  Justice,  dated 
September  14,  1744,  was  only  given  him 
by  Gov.  Clinton  “during  good  behavior,’ 
and  the  one  as  Lieutenant-Governor, 
dated  October  27,  1747,  had  a resting 
place  of  Clinton’s  choosing  until  1753, 
its  detention  ascribed  to  political  reasons. 

Rev.  Danvers  Osborn  took  his  own  life, 
and  this  put  De  Lancey  in  command  of 
the  province.  Two  years  later  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Hardy  became  Governor, 
September  2,  1755. 

Sir  Charles  at  the  declaration  of  war 
with  France,  ten  months  later,  asked 
leave  to  resign  and  return  to  the  naval 
service. 

The  granting  of  this  request  placed  Sir 
Charles  in  command  of  an  expedition  to 
Louisburg,  and  Chief  Justice  De  Lan- 
cey in  the  gubernatorial  chair. 

One  writer  says:  “He  was  the  ablest 
Governor  New  York  ever  had  as  a col- 
ony, and  possessed  greater  influence  and 
power  in  the  province  than  any  other 
Single  individual  ever  obtained.”  He 
was,  however,  feeble  of  health,  and  in- 
dolent of  disposition,  and  he  won  for 
himself  many  enemies.  De  Lancey 
from  one  point  of  view  was  on  the 
wrong  side  when  the  Revolution  defined 
itself,  and  he  had  the  ability  to  lash 
with  fury  those  who  were  his  opponents. 

Mrs.  Lamb  tells  us  that  James  De 
Lancey  “was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  successful  advocates  of  his  day.” 

On  the  31st  of  October.  1754,  Lieut.- 
Gov.  De  Lancey  signed  and  “passed  the 
seals”  of  the  “Royal  Charter  for  King’s 
College,”  in  spite  of  the  long  and  bitter 
opposition  against  himself  as  a repre- 
sentative Episcopalian.  The  opposing 
faction  had  roused  a powerful  division 
of  feeling,  which  grew  to  such  dimen- 
sions that  a family  estrangement  ensued, 
causing  much  bitterness  on  both  sides. 

How  welcome  Gov.  De  Lancey  would 
be  at  this  college  to-day,  could  he  visit 
it.  It  first  met  for  instruction  July  17, 
1754,  in  the  schoolhouse  of  Trinity 
Church. 

If  to  have  strong  religious  convictions 
and  stand  by  them  is  a crime,  the  De 
Lanceys,  by  virtue  of  their  inheritance, 
will  be  condemned.  The  spirit  Etienne 
De  Lanoey  gave  them  will  always  con- 
tinue while  the  name  exists.  There  is 
no  half-way  policy  for  them  in  their  spir- 
itual desires;  religion  to  them  is  a belief, 
not  a speculation,  and  they  act  well  their 
part  in  all  that  pertains  to  it. 

Gov.  De  Lancey  died  suddenly  of  heart 
disease  July  30,  1760.  This  speedy 
transition  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  man’s  own  desires.  A victim  to 
dyspepsia  and  other  diseases,  he  would 
have  found  no  comfort  in  a prolonged 
life  attended  by  the  slow  decay  of  na- 
ture. Such  a physical  condition  excuses 
many  defects. 


Peter  De  Lancey,  the  second  son,  born 
August  26,  1705,  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Gov.  Cadwallader  Colden. 
Jan.  7,  1737,  and  died  Oct.  17,  1770. 

Oliver  De  Lancey,  the  third  son,  born 
September  16,  1718,  inherited  some  of 
the  political  ability  of  his  family.  True, 
he  was  a merchant,  but  that  was  only  be- 
cause of  necessity.  His  true  career  was 
the  part  he  played  in  public  affairs. 
Receiver-General,  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly and  member  of  the  Governor’s  Coun- 
cil, he  has  ample  opportunity  to  show  and 
develop  these  special  traits. 

Oliver  De  Lancey  was  a soldier.  Not 
content  with  being  a colonel  in  the 
French  war,  he  raised  three  regiments, 
which  received  the  name  of  De  Lancey’s 
battalions,  and  commanded  them  him- 
self. He  married  Phila,  daughter  of  Ja- 
cob Franks,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1742.  In 
1758  he  commanded  the  New  York  Pro- 
vincials under  Gen.  Abercrombie,  was 
with  the  general  in  his  attempt  to  storm 
Ticonderoga,  and  himself  became  a brig 
adier-general,  prior  to  the  evacuation  of 
New  York  by  the  British  November, 
1783. 

Etienne  De  Lancey’s  “three  hundred 
currency”  grew  until,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  had,  at  general  calculation, 
over  $100,000.  In  1700  he  owned  a 
house,  built  upon  land  given  him  by  his 
father-in-law,  the  popular  Stephauus 
Van  Cortland t.  His  wants  growing 

with  his  wealth,  he  built  another  house 
more  commensurate  with  his  advancing 
views,  on  rBoadway,  just  above  Trinity 
Church,  which,  following  the  same 
march  of  improvement,  was  removed 
about  1792  to  build  the  City  Hotel.  The 
original  house  was  then  turned  into  a 
store,  and  eventually  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Samuel  Fraunce,  a mulatto,  who 
formed  a very  conspicuous  part  in  all  so 
cial  affairs  of  the  day.  Fraunce’s  din- 
ners were  noted,  as  well  as  his  wines, 
and  such  attractions  naturally  brought 
to  his  feasts  the  prominent  public  men  of 
the  day. 

The  historic  association  of  this  house 
with  Washington  makes  it  a spot  of  in 
terest  to  the  entire  nation.  The  noted 
drawing  room,  with  five  windows,  where 
Mrs.  Stephen  De  Lancey  held  court,  was 
honored  as  the  place  of  Washington’s 
farewell  to  the  officers  of  the  army  of 
the  revolution. 

Etienne  De  Lancey  bought  the  first 
clock  and  aided  in  the  importation  of  the 
original  fire  engine  to  New  York. 

William  Heathcote  De  Lancey,  bishop 
of  Western  New  York,  was  born  in 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  October  8,  1797, 
and  died  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  April  5,  1865. 
He  married  Frances,  second  daughter 
of  Peter  Jay  Munro.  A graduate  of 
Yale  in  1817,  he  next  pursued  theological 
studies,  and  as  deacon  in  1820  he  was 
chosen  to  take  charge,  temporarily,  of 
Grace  Church,  New  York.  When  Dr. 
Wainwkright  was  made  rector,  he  was 
three  months  the  incumbent  of  Trinity,  a 
fitting  place  for  De  Lancey,  where  the 
bones  of  his  emigrant  ancestor  rested 
under  the  aisle. 

His  incumbency  at  Trinity  was  a seed 
which  grew  and  fructified  in  the  secur 
ing  of  Geneva  (now  Hobart)  College. 
Add  to  this  the  founding  of  De  eVaux 
College,  Niagara,  and  the  training  school 
at  Geneva,  and  Bishop  De  Lancey  had 
not  lived  in  vain. 


XXI. 

BEEKMAN. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

Wilhelmus  Beekman,  the  original  resi 
dent  of  New  York  of  that  name,  was 
born  at  Hasset,  a town  in  Belgium,  April 
28,  1623,  and  came  out  with  Peter  Stuy- 
^esant  and  party  on  the  Princess,  which 
reached  the  shores  of  New  York  May 
11,  1647. 

The  emigrant  was  only  21  when  he 
arrived,  physically  buoyant,  bright,  intel- 
ligent, full  of  hope,  not  without  the  mon- 
eyed recommendation  which  made  him 
welcome,  and  with  a peculiarly  adapt- 
ive temperament. 

The  venture  being  immediately  suc- 
cessful, Wilhelmus  Beekman,  son  of 
Hendrick  and  Maria  Bandartius,  mar- 
lied  at  New  York  September  5,  1649, 
Catalina  De  Borg,  from.  Amsterdam 
There  are  several  ways  of  spelling  the 
name  De  Borg. 

Their  children  were  Maria,  who  mar- 
ried May  5,  1672,  Nicholas  William,  son 
of  Gov.  Petrus  Stuyvesant;  Hendrick, 
who  married  June  5,  1681,  Joanna  Lo- 
pers;  Gerardus,  who  married  October 
25,  1677,  Magdalene  Abeel;  Camelia, 
who  married  September  19,  1674,  Isaac 
Van  Vleck,  and  Johaunis,  who  married 
March  4,  1685,  Altje  Thomas  Popinga, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Laurence  Popinga 
and  Maritje  Janse. 

Johannis  came  to  Kingston  in  1699. 
and  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  line 
of  the  Beekman  family  that  settled  in 
Kingston. 

Wilhelmus  Beekman,  on  his  arrival  in 
New  Netherlands,  was  a clerk  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  West  India  Company,  but 
with  that  indomitable  energy  which 
characterized  him,  he  spent  every  leisure 
moment  in  surveying  his  surroundings, 
that  he  might  invest  to  the  best  advan- 
tage both  the  money  he  had  brought  with 
him  and  his  savings.  His  foresight  was 
good;  he  purchased  Corlear  Hook. 

He  was  a vice-director  on  the  Del- 
aware at  the  time  of  the  trouble  with 
the  Swedes,  who  had  a little  colony 
there,  and  again  Sheriff  at  Esopus;  then 
he  was  nine  years  burgomaster  of  New 
Amsterdam. 

The  original  homestead  stood  on  a 
bluff  overlooking  the  East  River,  near 
the  present  corner  of  Pari  and  Beekman 
streets.  As  early  as  1656  the  farmers 
from  Long  Island  had  appropriated  a 
right  of  way  through  this  place  to  the 
square  where  their  goods  were  vended, 
near  Jacob  Leister’s  house;  buh  progres- 
sive New  York  had  need  of  thorough- 
fares in  better  condition,  so  several  new 
streets  were  opened. 

Thus  in  1752  Beekman  street  was  re- 
deemed from  the  ignominy  of  ‘unim- 
proved property,”  and  laid  out  and 
graded,  was  placed  on  the  maps,  ever 
named  after  the  upright  Wilhelmus 
Beekman.  This  was  not  all;  more  honor 
was  done  him,  and  his  Christian  name, 
too,  was  put  on  record  as  William  street. 
The  Beekmans  were  in  the  dry  goods 
business,  and  it  is  almost  a surprise  to 
note  that  in  those  early  working  days 
there  was  even  one  family  who  had  no 
occupation.  The  Morrises  held  this  lone- 
ly position. 

Whether  by  virtue  of  his  office  as 
Mayor  or  no,  William  Beekman  was  one 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  wait  upon 
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Gov.  Andross  when  he  arrived  in  the 
Diamond.  Fear  of  restruction  was  upon 
all  the  Dutch  residents  when  English 
rule  should  be  fully  established,  so  they 
bearded  the  lion  in  his  den,  to  inquiroe 
about  the  privileges  that  would  be  ac- 
corded them. 

XXII. 

BEEKMAN. 

SECOND  PAPER. 

Although  the  Beekmans,  in  common 
with  many  others,  did  not  enjoy  English 
government,  they  had  but  one  desire,  and 
that  was  to  remain  in  New  Amsterdam. 
Returning  to  the  fatherland  would  mean 
want  and  privation,  for  which  the  abun- 
dance of  their  new  home  had  unfitted 
them. 

Game  was  so  plenty  that  the  pioneers 
did  not  need  to  raise  domestic  animals; 
venison  was  as  good  as  mutton  any  day, 
and  deer,  fish  and  wild  turkeys,  a great 
luxury  to-day,  abounded. 

oilhelmus  Beekman  acquired  by  pur- 
chase all  the  region  of  Rhinebeck  from 
the  Indians.  In  honor  of  his  home  in 
Europe,  he  named  the  place  after  the 
river  Rhine,  on  the  banks  of  which  he 
was  born. 

Here  he  built  a small  stone  house, 
which  is  still  standing,  the  bricks  of  the 
chimney  being  imported  from  Holland 
The  office  of  “chimney  viewer”  was  in 
active  hands,  and  he  meant  to  avoid 
fines  if  possible.  Besides,  he  conformed 
to  the  law  always.  The  Beekmans  have 
located  at  many  points.  They  were  in 
Jersey  surely;  then  they  branched  off  to 
Illinois. 

Hendric,  the  oldest  son,  obtained  a pat- 
ent of  Queen  Anne  for  a large  tract  of 
land  on  the  Hudson  River,  in  Dutchess 
county.  One  place  there  is  called  Beek- 
man, and  is  a fine  farming,  cattle-raising 
district. 

Another  son,  Gerardus  Beekman,  a 
physician,  and  wealthy  landowner,  tal- 
ented and  active,  was  always  prominent- 
ly before  the  public.  If  anything  was 
going  on  he  was  in  it.  A major,  under 
Leisier,  and  a member  of  of  his  Council 
in  1688,  he  was  naturally  much  under 
discussion.  After  the  arrival  of  Gov. 
Sloughter,  ■when  Leisier  was  condemned 
and  executed  for  treasonable  conduct, 
Beekman  was  one  of  the  eight  con- 
demned with  him,  but  he  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Governor’s  clemency. 
Great  influence  was  brought  to  bear  up- 
on his  release.  His  father  offered  mon- 
eyed security.  Dr.  Beekman  himself 
wrote  several  petitions  to  the  Governor, 
also  one  to  the  Queen,  pleading  as  a man 
does  for  his  life.  One  claim  advanced 
was  that  he  wishe’d  to  visit  patients  on 
Long  Island,  who  were  “very  danger- 
ous.” 

His  wife  took  up  the  case,  and  assert: 
ed  that  he  had  only  joined  the  council 
that  he  might  be  in  a better  position  to 
protect  English  soldiers,  especially  those 
requiring  medical  assistance. 

Whether  his  release  was  accomplished 
through  these  efforts  or  on  the  convic- 
tion of  unjust  imprisonment,  is  a ques- 
tion, but  his  liberty  was  given  him  in 
1700,  and  he  was  soon  made  a lieutenant- 
colonel  of  a militia  regiment  under  Gov. 
Bellemont.  Then,  after  the  removal  of 
Gov.  Ingoldsby,  he  was  president  of  the 
council  and  acting  Governor  until  the 


arrival  of  Gov.  Hunter.  This  office  he 
held  from  April  10  to  June  14,  1710. 

Dr.  Gerardus  Beekman  lived  in  Flat- 
bush,  L.  I.,  and  died  in  New  York  City, 
about  1728.  He  was  one  of  the  talented 
men  of  his  time. 

The  Beekmans  have  intermarried  with 
all  the  families  of  prominence.  These 
families  have  been  so  appreciative  of  the 
Beekman  traditions  and  relics  that  the 
stories  have  been  told  from  grandmother 
to  grandmother  in  the  gloaming  until 
the  children  of  the  present  day  can  tell 
the  tale  with  the  same  exactness  as  the 
participants. 

The  family  at  Morris  Manor.  Morris, 
N.  Y.,  have  some  silk  and  wool  green 
brocade  curtains,  nine  feet  by  six,  lined 
with  unusually  heavy  white  silk  bro- 
cade, which  came  first  from  Maria 
daughter  of  Gerardus  Beekman,  a 
granddaughter  of  Mayor  William  Beek- 
man, and  were  handed  down  through  the 
Waltons,  Johnstons,  Uptons  and  Mor- 
rises, to  the  living  owner. 

The  rich  stuffs  of  those  days  have 
rarely  stood  the  ravaging  scissors  of  co- 
lonial tea  parties,  tableaux  and  loan  ex- 
hibitions. 

Still,  the  spirit  of  respect  and  venera- 
tion for  the  once  garret  possessions  is 
growing  rapidly. 

Wilhelmus  Beekman  said  in  his  will 
thialt  he  desired  that  “no  discord  should 
arise  in  the  division  of  the  estate  which 
the  Lord  has  left  me,”  and  after  further 
instructions  observed  that  he  had  “En- 
deavored and  labored  to  gain  it  honestly, 
so  would  I have  you  do.” 


XXIII. 

WALTON. 

The  Waltons,  while  early  settlers, 
were  hardly  pioneers;  they  came  after 
the  pioneers  had  paved  the  way. 

The  progenitor,  Capt.  William  Walton, 
who  was  born  in  Norfolk,  England,  in 
1667,  and  died  in  New  York  May  23 
1749,  bought  grounds  on  the  East  River 
front,  and  established  his  magnificent 
shipyards  there. 

Capt.  Walton  had  so  ingratiated  him- 
self with  the  Spanish  of  St.  Augustine, 
Fla.,  and  the  West  India  Islands  that 
they  gave  him  an  “extensive  prefer- 
ence,” and  the  trade  thus  secured  em- 
ployed his  vessels.  The  Waltons  occu- 
pied in  their  time  the  position  which  in 
the  present  belongs  to  Mr.  William  H 
Webb,  whose  philanthropy  is  making  him 
known  among  the  benefactors  of  the 
world. 

Everything  was  on  a large  scale  with 
these  Waltons;  they  were  the  heaviest 
underwriters  of  the  times,  and  never 
seemed  to  have  any  anticipation  of  a 
possible  retrenching.  William  Walton, 
the  son,  as  captain,  sailed  his  father’s 
ships  to  Curacoa,  and  the  surrounding 
islands,  bringing  on  the  return  trip 
wines  and  cordials,  to  add  conviviality 
to  the  feasts  he  was  never  weary  of  pro- 
viding. 

William,  the  son,  his  father’s  partner, 
married  January  27,  1731,  Cornelia, 
daughter  of  William  Beekman  and 
Catherine  Peters  de  la  Noy.  This  union 
was  a very  delightful  one,  save  for  a 
fact  that  they  had  no  children  to  per- 
petuate the  ancestry  of  wealth  and  posi- 
tion. A substitute,  however,  came  to 


them  in  his  nephew,  also  William  Walton, 
son  of  his  brother  Jacob.  The  boy  was 
a great  favorite,  and  so  became  his  un- 
cle’s heir. 

The  senior  William  was  eminently  so- 
ciable in  his  nature,  genial  as  a host,  a 
brilliant  conversationalist,  and  a Chester- 
field in  manners. 

The  De  Lancey  recipes  were  inherited 
by  this  family.  Their  recipe  “to  make 
a frickasie”  is  this: 

“Take  ye  fowls  Cut  them  in  pieces  and 
Clean  them  Season  them  with  pepper 
and  Salt  Little  mace  nutmeg  Cloves 
some  dred  time  parsley  a Little  bit  of 
onion  when  you  dressed  them  Let  them 
Lay  two  Hours  then  frower  them  Very 
well — fry  them  in  Sweet  butter  make  ye 
butter  boiling  hott  before  you  put  them 
on — fry  them  a fine  brown,  take  them 
out  of  your  pan  wash  it  Clean  and  put 
them  in  a Gain  with  about  a pint  of 
Gravey  Let  them  simer  up  in  Gravy 
take  the  Yolks  of  three  Eggs  with  a Lit- 
tle grated  Nutmeg  a little  piece  of  Lem- 
on two  spoonful  of  wine  Put  all  this  in 
the  pan  first  mix  a spoonful  or  two  with 
ye  Eggs — then  Shake  it  over  the  fire  till 
it  is  as  thick  Cream  then  serve  it  up 
Garnish  your  dish  with  Lemond.” 

William  Walton  had  great  pleasure  in 
showing  his  household  wonders  to  the 
foreigners  who,  from  curiosity,  or  offi- 
cial position,  sought  these  shores.  In  the 
true  spirit  of  hospitality,  he  kept  open 
house  for  those  who,  far  from  home, 
were  glad  to  fall  back  on  his  entertain- 
ments, and  enjoy  with  him  his  lavish 
providing. 

Those  who  came  to  enjoy,  however,  re- 
turned to  criticise.  They  forgot  that  the 
best  efforts  of  their  host  had  been 
brought  to  the  front  for  their  delectation, 
and  when  Parliament,  always  willing  to 
encroach  upon  its  distant  possessions,  de- 
sired to  levy  as  large  a tax  as  possible  on 
the  colonies,  in  order  to  refund  the  debt 
incurred  by  the  French  war,  and  the  col- 
onists were  obliged  to  plead  their  pov- 
erty, William  Walton’s  ostentatious  dis 
play  of  wealth  was  cited  as  against  this 
statement. 

Jacob  Walton,  who.  in  1726,  married 
the  daughter  of  Gerard  Beekman,  was 
in  partnership  with  his  brother  William, 
though,  whether  from  difference  of  dis- 
position, or,  perhaps,  an  unequal  claim 
on  the  assets,  the  former  never  gained 
for  himself  the  same  prestige  of  wealth. 
As  they  had  both  married  into  the  Beek- 
man family,  blood  instincts  must  have 
been  akin. 

The  “Old  Walton  House,”  as  it  is 
called,  on  Franklin  square,  then  the  con- 
tinuation of  Queen  street,  was  built  by 
William  Walton,  and  it  was  the  hand- 
somest and  most  costly  house  of  the 
times.  It  was  English  in  design. 

Its  front  stoop  was  designated  as  a 
portico,  and  was  ornamented  with  sculp- 
ture. Everything  was  done  in  the  most 
massive  style;  no  safe  deposit  company 
can  boast  of  heavier  walls  or  more  pow- 
er--.1  doors. 

The  superb  mahogany  staircase  and 
hand  rails  were  the  curiosity  of  the 
times.  Up  its  broad  way  went  always 
the  choicest  of  New  York’s  residents. 
The  furniture  was  in  keeping  with  the 
other  details,  having  been  chosen  with 
the  greatest  regard  to  its  fitness. 

Even  in  this  early  period  the  window 
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seats,  “poor  deux,”  and  cozy  corners 
were  in  vogue,  and  the  De  Lanceys,  Ver- 
plancks,  Orugers,  Beekmans,  Ogdens 
and  Morrises  could  often  be  found  in 
them. 

This  Walton  leaves  to  us  the  record  of 
being  “the  first  merchant  of  his  time,  a 
prominent  legislator,  honored  counselor 
and  loving  friend.  His  death,  in  1768, 
was  a public  sorrow.  His  manner  of 
life  made  his  loss  felt  particularly  to 
those  who  in  his  employ  found  means  of 
livelihood. 

William  Walton,  Jr.,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  people  of  his  time. 
Although  the  heir  to  great  wealth,  he 
left  a record  that  he  made  for  himself 
on  his  individual  merits.  After  the  death 
of  his  uncle  he  was  in  partnership  with 
his  brother  Jacob,  who  had  married 
Polly,  daughter  of  Hon.  Henry  Cruger. 
The  firm  name  was  William  and  Jacob 
Walton  & Co. 

His  alliance  with  the  daughter  of 
Lieut.-Gov.  De  Lancey  brought  him 
from  the  start  prominently  before  the 
public.  Her  wealth,  fully  equal  to  his 
own,  and  a similarity  of  taste  and  in- 
heritance, continued  the  hospitality 
which  had  begun  with  old  Capt.  Walton. 

The  young  man’s  princely  style  of  liv- 
ing is  on  record,  but  side  by  side  with  it 
are  other  records  which  will  live,  when, 
in  the  magnificence  of  the  present,  the 
small  efforts  of  those  are  forgotten.  They 
tell  us  that  William  Walton  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  1768,  its  treasurer  in  1771,  vice- 
president  1772  and  its  president  from 
1774  to  1175.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Committee  of  (Safety  in  1775  when  100 
patriots  placed  their  names  on  record  “to 
stand  or  fall  with  the  colonies.”  He  was 
also  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Ma- 
rine Society,  in  1770. 

The  division  of  family  feeling  led  Will- 
iam Walton  during  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution to  desire  to  take  a neutral  part  in 
affairs.  To  this  end  he  retired  to  New 
Jersey,  but  he  was  too  bright  and  shin- 
ing a light  to  be  left  in  inactivity  when 
the  claim  of  the  nation  was  so  strong 
upon  him.  The  call  for  him  was  loud, 
and  in  response  to  it  he  returned  to 
New  York,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the 
British.  Here  he  gave  financial  and 
other  aid  to  the  cause  of  the  colonies. 

His  estates  in  New  Jersey  were  con- 
fiscated, but  his  money  wras  always  at 
the  command  of  the  destitute.  Together 
the  members  of  the  family  worked  for 
the  amelioration  of  "the  suffering  of  the 
American  officers  and  soldiers  in  con- 
finement during  the  war. 

William  Walton  died  August  18,  1796, 
aged  65.  His  wife,  Mary  De  Lancey 
Walton,  had  died  in  1767,  leaving  three 
sons — William,  James  De  Lancey  and 
Jacob — and  one  daughter,  Ann,  who  mar- 
ried Daniel  Crommelin  Verplanck. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Jacob  Walton  and 
Maria  Beekman,  married  Col.  Lew's 
Morris.  This  grandfather  was  the  one 
after  whom  Gen.  Jacob  Morris,  of  But- 
ternuts, was  named.  In  the  possession 
of  one  of  his  descendents  in  that  section 
is  a napkin,  one  of  the  original  dozen, 
which  is  40  by  32  inches,  and  has  a pat- 
tern border  all  around.  In  those  times 
the  Js  apd  Is  were  made  alike,  so  this 
napkin  has  in  blue  the  initials  I.  W.  for 
Jacob  Walton.  In  the  burying  ground  of 
the  Morris  Memorial  Chapel,  which  was 


consecrated  September  10,  1869,  rest 
many  members  of  the  Walton  family, 
with  their  wives. 

Gouverneur  Morris  comes  of  this  strain 
—the  man  who  had  such  beautiful  hands 
that  Washington  had  them  painted  in 
one  of  his  portraits  instead  of  his  own. 

Another  of  Jacob  Walton’s  daughters 
married  David  Johnson,  a man  whose 
possessions  in  silver,  some  now  owned  by 
a great-granddaughter  at  Morris  Manor, 
prove  that  this  family  were  wealthy.  The 
appearance  of  the  silver  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  it  was  even  in  his  time  an  heir- 
loom from  past  generations. 

Abraham  Walton  was  not  only  one  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety  in  1775,  but  he 
was  a member  of  the  first  rPovincial 
Congress,  which  met  in  New  York  City 
May  23,  1775.  

XXIY. 

DE  LA  MONTAGNE. 

Tnis  family  of  many  names  is  so  in- 
terwoven with  the  De  Forests  that  in 
studying  one  lineage  it  is  well  to  take 
note  of  the  other. 

The  De  La  Montagnes  must  originally 
have  come  from  Burgundy,  the  name  nat- 
urally being  derived  from  a district  in 
that  province.  Their  contiguity  to  La 
Rochelle  would  have  made  intercourse 
with  John  Winthrop.  the  “dear  son”  of 
Gov.  John,  of  Massachusetts,  possible. 
Then,  as  the  De  La  Montagnes  were  in 
Holland  before  1620,  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  the  Pilgrims  and  Puri- 
tans. 

iiie  French  people  of  rPotestant  faith 
must  have  seen  the  cloud  which  was 
gatnering  over  their  country,  for  with 
wise  foresight  many  of  them  changed 
their  homes  to  the  sea  coast,  to  be  ready 
for  undefined  emergencies.  Here,  on  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  Dr.  Johannes  de  La  Mon- 
tagne  was  born,  at  a place  called  Saint- 
onge. 

To  appreciate  Leyden  as  a place  of  res- 
idence, one  must  look  upon  it  from  a 
Dutch  point  of  view,  and  find  beauty  in 
a broad  expanse  of  level  country,  which, 
however,  blossomed  with  brilliant  foliage 
and  the  Dutch  tulips  of  history.  - 

Here  came,  as  the  registry  at  the  uni- 
versity proves,  November  19,  1619,  Jean 
iviousnier  de  La  Montagne,  a medical 
student,  bringing  with  him  the  proof  in 
his  surname  of  his  rank. 

Holmes  asserts  that  “there  is  a cer- 
tain pleasure  in,  now  and  then,  sprin- 
kling our  prosaic  colonial  history  with  > 
the  holy  water  of  a high-sounding  title. 
In  this  the  La  Montagnes  gratify  us. 

That  Leyden  University  had  much  to 
do  with  forming  his  character,  all  wish 
to  oelieve,  but  he  reached  there  after  a 
previous  course  of  instruction.  He  had 
been  only  a short  time  under  Elder 
Brewster’s  supervision,  still  the  expe- 
rience had  undoubtedly  made  a better 
man  of  him.  I believe  that  the  most 
powerful  influence  in  the  framing  of 
American  character  was  that  wielded  by 
William  Brewster,  professor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden — Elder  of  Plymouth 
uolony. 

Tne  same  dangers  that  menaced  the 
Pilgrim  contingent  threatened  the 
French  in  Holland.  The  preparations 
the  later  saw  the  former  making  for  a 
new  home  were  watched  and  treasured, 
the  better  to  guide  them  when  their  time 
of  exodus  should  arrive. 


'he  quiet  of  the  truce  with  Spain  they 
knew  was  only  another  danger  to  them. 
Exiles  or  refugees  of  their  own  nation 
were  pouring  in  upon  the  place  from 
every  quarter. 

xhey  were  going  to  a new  home;  it 
went  without  saying  that  they  must 
make  a change.  But  they  wanted  a solid 
foundation  for  it,  and  their  own  say  in 
the  matter. 

Money  was  necessary.  A guarantee 
that  would  suit  the  majority  must  come 
from  Isaac  De  Forest  and  Jean  De  La 
montagne.  The  prospective  colonists 
knew  in  whom  they  trusted,  hut  they 
were  run  over  by  the  specious  arguments 
of  opposing  companies  to  alter  some- 
what the  terms  they  subscribed  to. 

8o  the  going  of  Dr.  De  La  Montagne 
was  delayed;  he  was  not  assertive,  but 
he  had  his  convictions,  and  necessity  not 
being  pressing,  he  waited  developments. 
Isaac  De  Forest  left  home  for  his  Bra- 
zilian venture,  never  to  return. 

Soon  Dr.  De  La  Montagne  returned  to 
register  himself  again  as  a “student  of 
medicine,”  and  to  board  with  the  widow 
of  Isaac  De  Forest,  where  he  soon  fell  a 
victim  to  the  charms  of  Rachel,  sole 
daughter  of  Isaac  De  Forest,  whom  he 
married  in  the  Walloon  Church,  Decem- 
ber 12,  1626. 

Eleven  years  passed,  and  finally  all 
the  impediments  being  overcome,  Dr. 
La  Montagne,  bringing  his  children, 
Jesse,  Jean  and  Rachel,  reached  New 
Netherlands.  Another  child,  Marie,  was 
born  on  the  voyage,  January  26,  1637. 

What  his  welcome  was  needs  no  tell- 
ing; a man  distinguished  in  his  profes- 
sion, learned  in  books  and  ways  of  the 
world,  could  not  fail  to  be  an  addition  to 
the  settlement,  even  if  the  ties  of  blood 
and  intercourse  had  no  weight. 

Gov.  Kieft,  to  his  credit  be  it  said, 
saw  the  man’s  powers  at  a glance,  and, 
gave  him  a place  in  his  council,  calling 
upon  his  judgment  in  all  cases. 

The  doctor  took  up  the  methods  of  the 
new  world  as  if  to  the  manner  born,  and 
built  his  house  in  the  true  Dutch  style 
of  architecture,  mainly  on  the  ground 
imor.  He  also  planted  early  and  often 
his  tobacco,  not,  of  course,  for  any  per- 
sonal pleasure  or  benefit  he  might  re- 
ceive, but  because  it  was  “well  suited  to 
prepare  the  land  for  other  agricultural 
purposes.” 

Between  events,  troublesome  times 
came  to  him;  the  land  and  “labor  ques- 
tion” were  forced  upon  him,  and  I am 
fain  to  say  that  this  was  not  the  hap- 
piest part  of  his  residence  in  New  Am- 
sterdam. He  approached  Gov.  Stuyve- 
sant,  making  a plain  recital  of  his  low 
estate,  appealingly  saying  that  though  he 
always  “kept  his  household  victuals  and 
clothes  as  temperately  as  a common 
burgher,  the  excessive  dearth  of  all 
things  has  driven  me  insensibly  into  need 
ana  poverty.” 

How  this  destitution  began,  one  can 
hardly  tell.  His  profession,  however, 
was  a drain  upon  his  sympathies,  and 
may  have  led  him  while  aiding  others  to 
get  into  this  position  unawares.  Finally, 
however,  times  for  him  brightened, 

While  at  Fort  Orange  as  vice-director, 
Dr.  Montanye,  as  he  is  also  called,  de- 
served and  received  commendation  for 
the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  his  rule. 
Gov.  Stuyvesant  was  his  warm  friend. 
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Jolant,  his  first  child,  died  in  Holland 
shortly  after  his  birth.  Jesse,  the  next 
son,  reached  America,  but,  though  suc- 
cessful and  well  established,  did  not  live 
long  to  enjoy  it.  Rachel  married  Dr. 
Gysbert  Van  Imbroch  as  his  second  wife. 
His  living  at  Fort  Orange  easily  leads 
to  the  supposition  that  they  met  there. 
No  one  will  question  Van  Imbroch’s  pride 
in  his  profession,  nor  blame  him,  the 
times  being  so  supposedly  healthy,  for 
adding  to  his  income  by  keeing  a shop  yt 
New  Amsterdam;  but  the  whole  Leyden 
contingent  must  have  held  no  their  hands 
in  iionv.r  when  he  was  permitted  "to 
make  a lottery  of  a certain  number  of 
Bibles,  Testaments  and  other  books.” 
Stranger  still  to  relate,  the  venture  wan 
successful. 

Maria  La  Montagne  married  Jacob 
Kip,  a “man  of  family”  and  absolute  po- 
sition, who  was  a brewer.  He  was  not 
the  less  esteemed  for  his  occupation. 
Beer  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  staple 
products.  It  was  a standby  in  times  >f 
trouble  or  of  pleasure.  It  was  tapped 
when  deacons  and  elders  went  into  of- 
fice, and  no  funeral  could  be  held  with- 
out it.  To  be  sure,  the  men  of  the  times 
did  not  limit  themselves  to  beer  on  such 
solemn  occasions.  The  long  pipes,  pre- 
pared in  a decorous  manner,  were  there 
when  required,  also. 

John,  besides  the  offices  he  had  of  a 
public  character,  held,  by  request  of  the 
directors  in  Holland,  for  a short  period, 
a position  as  schoolmaster.  But  he  did 
not  like  the  occupation. 

Figures  were  his  forte,  and  his  next 
position  as  commissary  of  accounts  was 
to  his  liking. 

One  thing  that  can  be  put  to  his  credit 
is  that  he  joined  the  church  at  New 
Amsterdam.  William  also  placed  his 
church  relations  on  record.  The  latter 
moved  to  Esopus,  and  in  May,  1673, 
married  Eleonora,  daughter  of  Anthony 
de  Hooges,  and  under  Jacob  Leisler  be- 
came High  Sheriff  of  Ulster  County. 

The  descent  of  this  family  has  been 
very  numerous;  they  have,  by  virtue  of 
their  numbers,  married  into  every  family 
of  their  section. 

Vincent,  one  of  the  emigrant’s  grand- 
sons, who  was  born  April  22,  1657,  died 
May  26,  1773,  aged  116  years.  There 
may  have  been  other  members  of  the 
family  of  special  longevity,  but  they  do 
not  appear.  However,  as  this  lineage 
has  many  names,  search  may  locate 
them. 

XXV. 

PROVOOST. 

Here  again  is  a family  of  many  names, 
but  they  all  have  a great  bearing  on  its 
history.  The  French  origin  of  the  name 
is  undisputed. 

The  name  changed  with  its  various  lo- 
vations;  it  was  Prevost  in  France,  the 
country  of  their  love;  Provoost  in  Hol- 
land, where  their  stay  was  long  enough 
to  identify  them  with  the  people  and  the 
^commercial  interests;  and,  finally,  with 
the  American  desire  for  brevity,  they 
dropped  all  superfluous  letters  which 
would  not  materially  change  the  euphony 
of  the  pronunciation. 

To  my  mind,  the  study  of  these  varia- 
tions is  intensely  interesting,  forming  an 
important  part  of  research  and  calling  at- 


tention to  the  possibility  of  unraveling 
many  traditions. 

“Provoost,”  says  a writer,  “in  Dutch 
means  judge,  marshal  or  Mayor,  the 
equivalent  of  our  word  ‘prevost.’  ” 

William  Prevost  lived  a charmed  life. 
The  danger  which  surrounded  everybody 
ne  escaped.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew was  at  its  height.  The  ag- 
gressive Catherine  de  Medici,  striving 
for  power,  was  not  warring  for  religion’s 
sake,  but  working,  by  rousing  the  worst 
side  of  human  antagonism,  to  place  her- 
self at  the  head  of  the  government, 
which  was  not  hers  by  inheritance. 

Not  only  did  William  Prevost  escape, 
but  his  intended  bride,  by  the  same  good 
fortune,  was  his  “to  have  and  to  hold.  ' 
They  were  married  in  Holland  in  1574. 

Their  son  David,  born  in  Holland. 
August  10,  1608,  remained  there  until 
the  Pilgrims  had  left  for  America,  and, 
feeling  the  inspiration  of  their  going,  he 
followed  them,  coming  to  New  Amster- 
dam in  1624.  He  was  an  absolute  pio- 
neer, though  a mere  youth,  for  the  expe- 
rience of  the  turbulent  times  brought 
early  development.  Two  years  of  life  in 
the  new  country  placed  its  impress  on 
the  embryo  man. 

After  he  had  been  here  some  time  he 
returned  to  Holland,  where  he  suc- 
cumbed to  the  charms  of  Margaretta, 
daughter  of  Gillis  Ten  Waert,  a wealthy 
merchant  of  Holland,  and  married  her 
in  1630. 

This  made  him  in  the  future  the  broth- 
er-in-law of  Dr.  Johannes  La  Montagne, 
whose  wife  came  to  him  as  Agnes  Stam. 
Her  husband  was  lost  at  sea,  and,  for- 
tunately, in  view  of  the  marriage,  never 
was  found.  The  authorities,  however, 
strove  to  prevent  a case  like  that  of 
Enoch  Arden  by  leaving  nothing  untried 
that  should  give  them  knowledge  of  the 
poor  seaman’s  fate. 

David  Provoost,  mindful  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  new  world  he  had  seen,  and 
recognizing  the  prospects  it  held  out  for 
an  ambitious  young  man.  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  his  weaithy  young 
bride  to  make  the  venture,  and  they  re- 
turned to  New  Amsterdam  in  1634.  The 
bride,  by  the  way,  had  a fine  dot,  which 
was  secured  to  her  in  perpetuity. 

(jov.  Kieft,  who  was  not  wholly  bad, 
appreciated  the  new  comers.  David  Pre- 
vost’s  life  in  the  Low  Countries,  as  well 
as  his  education,  had  given  him  military 
instincts.  His  birthright  had  placed  at 
his  command  much  general  knowledge, 
acquired  by  his  own  perseverance  and 
by  the  cosmopolitan  life  he  had  been  al- 
lowed to  lead.  He  would  fit  into  any 
diplomatic  circle  of  to-day,  speaking,  as 
he  did,  Dutch,  French  and  English,  and 
when  the  great  savants  were  at  the 
front  pouring  forth  Latin  like  an  ancient. 

His  legal  mind  placed  him  at  the  front 
as  practicing  lawyer  in  the  courts,  and 
“Valentine’s  Manual”  tells  us  that  he 
was  the  second  notary  in  the  colonies. 

Gov.  Kieft,  who  must  have  had  some 
patronage  of  which  to  dispense,  created 
for  David  Prevost  a new  office,  with  the 
high  sounding  title  of  Commissary  of 
Provisions  and  Tobacco  Inspector — a 
blending  which  seems  peculiar  to  us,  but 
which  was  probably  not  so  regarded  in 
those  times. 

This  was  only  one  of  a great  many  of- 
fices which  Prevost  filled.  Fortunately 


for  those  who  came  under  his  influence, 
the  knowledge  he  possessed  was  at  one 
time  at  the  command  of  others,  for  he 
was  for  a time  a teacher.  Why  he  did 
not  amass  wealth  is  difficult  to  explain. 

He  died  May  12,  1657,  leaving  his 
widow,  Margaretta,  sad  indeed  at  his 
loss.  Her  wealth,  however,  would  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  her  posi- 
tion was  assured,  for  in  those  days  wid- 
ows had  an  established  precedence. 

The  Prevost  descent  is  almost  endless, 
going  into  every  family  in  the  colonies. 
It  would  require  volumes  to  treat  of 
every  branch,  and  there  is  a story  at- 
tached to  every  generation.  David  Pre- 
vost being  a military  man,  his  descend- 
ants have  the  right  to  belong  to  the  Co- 
lonial Dames  or  the  Sons  of  the  Colonial 
Wars. 

“The  Provost  line,”  says  a historian, 
“can  be  directly  traced  to  Geneva,  where 
Augustine,  fhe  Huguenot,  went  to  es- 
cape the  terrors  of  prosecution,”  and  it 
leads  naturally  with  much  intervening 
honor,  to  Right  Rev.  'Samuel  Provoost, 
the  first  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
oSw  York. 

Why,  after  forty  years’  enjoyment  of 
his  honorable  name  as  Provost,  the 
Bishop  changed  it  to  Provoost  was  a 
matter  that  rested  wholly  with  himself. 
Bishop  Provoost  was  the  son  of  John 
Provoost,  and  Eve,  daughter  of  Har- 
manus  Rutgers.  He  first  saw  this  world, 
which  to  him  proved  a delightful  home, 
February  26,  1742.  He  was  graduated 
at  King’s  College,  then  in  its  struggling 
infancy.  After  this  he  went  to  St.  Pe- 
ter’s College,  Cambridge,  England,  and 
any  doubts  of  his  solid  attainments  were 
set  at  rest  by  his  graduating  there..  He 
became  assistant  rector  of  Trinity 
Church  in  1766. 

True  to  his  office,  love  of  country  and 
hatred  of  oppression  possessing  him,  and 
knowing  that  through  his  principles  he 
was  out  of  touch  with  many  of  his  con- 
gregation in  the  great  revolutionary  cri- 
sis, he  resigned  his  charge,  which  he 
loved  so  well  and  which  fitted  so  perfect- 
ly with  his  desires,  and  sought  a quiet 
country  home. 

Hie  wife  was  Maria,  daughter  of 
of  Thomas  Bousfield,  of  Cork,  Ireland, 
whom  he  married  June  6,  1766.  Her 
life  was  not  one  of  idleness  and  peace,  so 
far  the  country  of  her  adoption  was  con- 
cerned. War  and  rumors  of  war  sur- 
rounded her,  and  this  retirement  must 
have  been  gratifying  to  her,  particularly 
as  she  saw  that  this  honorable  act  of  her 
Husband’s  met  with  the  appreciation  of 
his  peers. 

Other  offices  were  pressed  upon  thp 
bishop,  but  he  manfully  resisted  any 
precedence,  until  1784,  when,  the  old  love 
upon  him,  he  accepted  the  rectorship  of 
Trinity  Church.  In  1785  he  was  made 
chaplain  of  Congress,  and  on  February 
4,  1787,  he  was  consecrated  at  Lambeth 
Palace,  England,  as  the  first  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  New  York.  Later  his  alma 
mater,  which  was  merged  into  Columbia 
University,  gave  him  its  highest  honor 
by  appointing  him  a trustee. 

Being  a patriot  and  having  longed  for 
his  country’s  freedom  from  taxation  and 
British  ruie,  how  gratifying  to  him  must 
have  been  his  participation  in  the  cere- 
monies which  succeeded  Washington's 
inauguration  at  the  old  City  Hall,  1789! 
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The  first  President  was  eminently  a 
churchman,  taking  his  part  in  all  the 
services  prescribed  and  seeking  publicly 
and  constantly  all  the  sacramental  bene- 
fits. When  the  plans  were  being  dis- 
cussed for  the  inaugural  pageant,  the  re- 
ligious part  of  the  service  had  not  been 
decided  upon.  The  nearness  of  the  City 
Hall  to  St.  Paul’s  Church,  where  the  con- 
gregation of  Trinity  were  then  worship- 
ing while  Trinity  was  being  rebuilt, 
made  a change  of  programme  feasible  at 
a moment’s  notice,  however.  This  mo- 
ment had  come  when  word  was  brought 
that  Washington  was  before  them,  and 
arriving  in  time  to  be  cognizant  of  the 
discussion,  he  settled  the  mater  by  de- 
ciding that  the  church  was  the  proper 
place. 

So  to  St.  Paul’s  they  adjourned,  and 
Bishop  Provoost  commended  the  action 
01  the  man  and  the  people  to  divine  care 
and  guidance.  Astor’s  liberality  has 
placed  the  Bishop’s  merits  in  perpetuity 
on  the  great  bronze  doors  of  Trinity 
Church,  the  inscription  under  the  bas 
relief  reading:  “Washington,  at  St. 

Paul’s  chapel,  after  the  inauguration, 
April  30,  1789.”  Bishop  Provoost  is 
represented  in  his  robes  of  office  wel- 
coming President  Washington  at  the 
door  of  St.  Paul’s.  Another  recognition 
is  the  Bishop’s  likeness,  which  is  said 
to  be  excellent,  in  the  memorial  window 
at  Trinity  Church. 

Bishop  Provoost  inherited  the  family 
love  of  languages,  combined  with  his 
general  attainments.  No  wonder  his 
fine  conversational  powers  were  always 
in  requisition,  and  secured  him  invita- 
tion after  invitation  to  dine  with  appre- 
ciative people! 

His  dignity  conveyed  his  power,  and 
his  fine  personality  added  grace  to  his 
home  on  Nassau  street,  within  sight  and 
sound  of  St.  Paul’s.  The  poor  never 
went  away  from  him  empty-handed. 


XXVI. 

BREVOORT. 

If  in  all  perplexities  one  could  hide 
himself  behind  the  “probably”  that 
stares  a searcher  in  the  face  all  through 
his  study,  how  easy  writing  history  would 
be!  One  realizes  this  when  treating  of 
the  Brevoorts. 

The  family  is  confused  constantly  with 
the  prefixes  and  suffixes  belonging  to  its 
name.  Still,  as  the  Brevoorts  came  from 
the  town  of  Bredevoort,  in  Guilderland, 
it  is  altogether  probable  that  from  this 
town  is  derived  their  name. 

Land  identification  follows  them  from 
the  start.  The  head  of  the  family  in 
this  country,  Hendrick  Jansen  Van  Bre- 
voort, first  becomes  known  to  us  through 
his  purchasing  lands  of  Egbert  Monterse, 
February  24,  1679  or  1680.  We  learn 
approximately  the  date  of  his  birth  by 
his  making  an  assault  upon  Lieut. -Gov. 
Jacob  Leisler,  and  being  brought  before 
the  Mayor  for  this  little  piece  of  playful- 
ness. In  his  deposition,  acknowledged 
June  8,  1690,  he  confessed  to  being 
“about  60  years  of  age.” 

It  was  a peculiarity  of  the  Dutch  peo- 
ple to  add  to  the  name  of  a male  child, 
given  either  at  his  birth  or  baptism,  his 
father’s  first  name,  including,  by  way 
of  still  greater  confusion,  the  zen  or  se 
at  the  end,  meaning  son. 


The  female  also  rejoiced  in  the  fath- 
er’s first  name,  with  the  increase  of  s, 
and  sometimes  they  also  had  the  zen  or 
se. 

The  Brevoorts  bought  wisely,  fre- 
quently and  with  great  foresight,  so  that 
the  farm  of  that  family  extended  from 
Tenth  street  to  Fourteenth,  and  from  the 
Bowery  on  the  east  “to  a part  of  tne 
old  estate  of  Sir  Peter  Warren  on  the 
west.”  From  there  to  up  among  the 
j-hirties  ran  the  farms  inherited  by  the 
Greers,  Alvords,  Beachers,  Cutters,  etc. 
—possessions  which  have  made  many 
families  wealthy. 

Charles  Brevoort  added  to  his  estate 
by  continuing  in  the  line  now  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city,  and  he  owned  from 
Fourteenth  to  Sixteenth  street.  In  du  1 
course  of  time  this  was  sold  to  John 
Smith,  and  purchased  from  him  by  Hen 
ry  Spingler. 

Before  it  was  the  Springier  House  it 
was  Spingler  Institute,  where,  under  the 
educational  and  social  care  of  Mr.  Gor 
ham  Abbott,  the  most  talented  girls  of 
“high  degree”  were  supposed  to  congre- 
gate, at  a time  when  that  and  Rutgers 
Female  Institute  were  the  great  sources 
of  female  improvement. 

The  two  Elias  Brevoorts,  father  and 
son,  furnish  another  evidence  that  it  is 
impossible  to  trust,  as  a means  of  iden- 
tification, the  spelling  of  names. 

The  name  of  the  senior  Elias  was  Bre- 
voort, and  yet  a stone  in  Trinity  church- 
yard to-day  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: 

In  memory 
of 

Ann  Brovort, 

Widow  of  Elias  Brovort,  Junr., 

Who  departed  this  life 
Sept.  22d,  1798, 

Aged  83  years  and  upwards.  ' 

Piety  and  Benevolence  the 
Chief  excellence  in  her  character. 

But  in  no  duty  was  she  wanting. 

The  mansion  of  Henry  Brevoort,  who 
was  known  as  one  of  the  of  the  “City 
Fathers,”  is  supposed  to  have  been 
about  Eleventh  street,  fronting  the  Bow- 
ery road. 

Gouverneur  Morris,  Simeon  De  Witt 
and  John  Rutherford,  who  were  appoint- 
ed a commission  to  lay  out  Manhattan 
Island,  met  some  impediments  they  least 
expected.  Those  were  not  times  when 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law  had  been  felt 
severely,  and  the  people,  some  of  whom 
only  held  the  land  by  the  “squatter’s 
privilege,”  could  not  conceive  it  possible 
that  they  were  to  be  disturbed  in  their 
cabbage  raising  for  such  a little  thing  as 
the  straightening  of  a street.  Indeed, 
they  did  not  mean  to  allow  it,  so  they 
used  their  cabbages  as  ammunition  to 
fire  at  the  invaders,  driving  them  from 
their  premises  for  the  time  being. 

These  fights  are  within  the  memory 
of  the  aged,  who  can  tell  the  tale  to-day. 

The  first  mask  ball  in  New  York  was 
given  by  Mrs.  Henry  Brevoort.  It  was 
a new  sensation  for  the  city,  containing, 
as  it  did,  many  novel  features,  includ- 
ing a mock  marriage. 

It  is  certain  that  Elias  Brevoort  was 
a freeman  in  1698,  and  that  the  family 
were  ironmongers,  for  “Henry  Brevoort 
kept  an  ironmongery  at  the  ‘Sign  of  the 
Frying  Pan,’  Queen  street  between  the 
Fly  Market  and  Burling  slip.” 

The  Brevoorts  intermarried  into  many 


prominent  families,  including  the  Astors. 
John  Jacob  Astor’s  daughter  married  for 
her  second  husband  Rev.  John  Bristed, 
and  their  son,  Charles  Astor  Bristed, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  the  hand 
and  heart  of  Laura  W.,  daughter  of 
Henry  Brevoort. 

Mr.  Astor  made  Henry  Brevoort  one 
of  the  first  trustees  of  his  munificent 
gift,  the  Astor  Library. 

Some  of  them  reached  Long  Island,  the 
Hon.  J.  Carson  Brevoort  marrying  Miss 
Eliz  Dorothea,  daughter  of  Judge  Lef- 
ferts  Lefferts. 


XXVII. 

DE  KYPE,  KIP. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the  Kiy 
family  is  of  French  ancestry,  coming 
from  Alencon,  in  Bretagne,  and  being 
originally  known  as  De  Kype.  Hendrick, 
grandson  of  Ruloff,  who  was  a bigoted 
Catholic,  espousing  the  cause  of  Francis, 
Duke  of  Guise,  a violent  enemy  of  the 
Huguenots,  was  born  in  Amsterdam  in 
15  <6.  Ruloff  was  “Ecuyer,”  consequent- 
ly a gentleman,  and  entitled  by  right  to 
wear  coat  armor.  After  the  triumph  of 
the  Protestants  in  Champagne  in  1562, 
his  elegant  residence  being  despoiled,  he 
fled  for  his  life,  taking  with  him  his 
three  sons,  and  lived  for  a long  time  un- 
der an  assumed  name  in  Holland. 

Ruloff  de  Kype  the  second,  father  of 
Hendrick,  became  a Protestant,  and  for 
some  reason  while  in  Amsterdam  tried 
to  make  his  name  sound  as  nearly  Dutch 
as  possible,  by  dropping  the  French  pre- 
fix de. 

’t  his  was  the  time  of  Holland’s  pros- 
perity. The  people  who  flowed  in  upon 
the  country  came  for  cause.  Willing  o" 
not  willing,  they  had  to  give  their  best 
offices  to  build  up  the  land  which  was  to 
furnish  them  with  a home  and  livelihood. 
The  country,  notwithstanding  the  terri- 
ble wars  it  was  surrounded  by,  showed 
the  effects  of  this  influx  of  intelligence 
and  thrift. 

Those  who  left  Holland  fled  only  be- 
cause of  the  dread  of  what  might  come 
to  pass,  not  because  of  present  condi- 
tions; but  the  cloud  was  ominous,  and 
the  bursting  of  it  meant  dire  destruc- 
tion. 

Hendrick  Kip,  secure  in  his  birthright 
of  talent,  blessed  with  means  and  being 
a very  enterprising  man,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  investigations  of  the  day. 

He  was  one  of  the  company  who  sent 
Hendrick  Hudson  out  in  1609  to  explore 
the  “Westward”  in  the  yacht  Half 
Moon.  This  successful  venture  secured 
New  Amsterdam  to  the  Dutch,  and  made 
the  claim  of  possession  that  was  strong 
enough  in  1620  to  prevent  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

In  1635  he  came  to  New  Amsterdam, 
and  secured  a land  grant  before  he-  re- 
turned to  Holland,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  died  about  1642-3.  There  is  a dif- 
ference of  opinion  about  the  date  of  his 
death,  however,  as  there  is  about  the 
name  of  his  wife,  which  the  older  histo- 
rians give  as  Tryntje  (Catherine).  Later 
researches  cast  doubt  upon  this  name. 

There  was  before  1630  a coat-of-arms 
of  the  Kip  family  in  the  “First  Dutch 
Church”  of  New  York,  erected  about 
that  time.  The  arms  were  placed  on  one 
of  the  stained  glass  windows. 
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Hendrick  Kip  married  Margaret  de 
Mamiel,  and  they  had  three  sons. 

Gov.  Ivieft  at  that  time  was  in  power, 
and  Hendrick  Hendricksen  Kip  was  not 
a man  to  stand  quietly  by  and  witness 
the  great  wrongs  done  by  the  Governor 
in  his  official  capacity  without  a mur- 
mur. Very  naturally  Kieft  came  under 
his  strong  dislike.  Others,  perhaps,  felt 
the  same,  but,  influenced  by  expediency, 
they  had  not  the  courage  to  oppose  the 
powers  that  be,  and  show  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  massacre  of  the  defenseless 
Indians,  with  their  women  and  children, 
February  25,  1643.  With  Kip,  however, 
it  was  different.  His  wrath  and  horror 
found  vent  in  language  that  could  not 
be  misunderstood,  as  he  was  heard  to 
say:  “The  Kivit  (meaning  the  director) 
ought  to  be  packed  off  to  Holland  in  the 
Peacock,  with  a letter  of  recommenda- 
tion to  Master  Gerrit  (the  public  execu- 
tioner) and  a pound  Flemish,  so  that  he 
may  give  him  a nobleman’s  death.” 

Hendrick  Kip  was  surely  not  a mourn- 
er when  the  Governor  found  an  untimely 
grave  on  the  coast  of  Wales. 

Kieft’s  absence  naturally  brought  Kip 
where  he  belonged,  in  the  from  ranks. 
He  and  Stuyvesant  were  friendly.  The 
Governor  recognized  heartily  Kip’s  judg 
ment  and  his  strength  of  character. 
Stuyvesant  liked  a plucky  man,  and 
ivip's  attitude  toward  Gov.  Kieft  natu- 
rally served  as  a recommendation  for 
him. 

So,  with  no  consultation,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  “Governor  Stuyvesant’s  Coun- 
cil,” September  25,  1647,  one  of  the  fa- 
mous “Nine  Men”  selected  from  “the 
most  notable,  reasonable,  honest  and  re- 
spectable of  the  citizens  of  the  com 
muuity  to  assist  the  Director,  or  Gov- 
ernor and  Council.” 

Hendrick  Hendricksen  Kip  rose  from 
office  to  office.  He  was  Schepen  in 
1856,  and  became  great  burgher,  April 
li,  1657. 

There  was  one  little  thing  to  mar  Kip’s 
happiness.  Though  there  is  no  account 
of  domestic  infelicity,  his  wife  had  a lit- 
tle habit  of  expressing  her  opinion  freely, 
sometimes  to  the  detriment  of  others, 
and  when  she  was  brought  to  court,  her 
husband  pleaded  for  her  release  on  the 
ground  of  what  would  now  be  called 
emotional  insanity. 

The  wife  resented  the  imputation,  and 
the  settlement  of  their  little  differences 
of  opinion,  being  put  rn  the  hands  of  ref- 
erees, these  referees  sagely  forgot  to  re- 
cord the  opinions  evoked  by  their  con 
sulfation.  They  knew  it  was  not  wise  to 
interfere  between  man  and  wife  if  they 
wished  the  future  friendship  of  either. 

The  Kips  intermarried  With  nearly  all 
the  prominent  families  of  the  times  in- 
cluding the  St.  Olyns,  Van  der  Heuls. 
De  Mills,  Clocks,  Van  der  Liphoosts, 
Quicks,  Wynkoops,  Roosevelts,  De  For- 
ests. Trieuxes,  Maraschalks,  Remsens 
and  Wend  els. 

The  first  child  of  the  emigrant,  Bautye 
Kip,  was  born  in  Amsterdam.  She  was 
married  January  17,  1649,  to  Jan  .Tane- 
zen  Van  St.  Olyu,  who  is  known  under 
such  a variety  of  names  as  to  perplex 
the  searcher,  but  he  is  evidently  the  man 
known  also  as  Jan  Waushaer.  He  and 
his  wife  are  recorded  as  “old  mem- 
bers of  the  Dutch  Church,’  which 
is  a term  used  as  designating  those 


who  joined  between  1649  and  1669. 
And,  though  he  was  a pilot,  he 
had  a home  on  Brouwer  street,  now 
that  part  of  Stone  street  between  Broad 
and  Whitehall  streets.  II is  widow  mar- 
ried, for  a second  husband,  December 
12,  1677,  Jan  Dierchozen  Meyer. 

Jacobus,  the  second  son,  was  born  in 
Amsterdam  May  15,  1631.  His  personal 
appearance  was  greatly  in  his  favor,  he 
being  “tall,  blonde,  handsome  and  exceed 
ingl.v  popular.”  When  only  16  or  17 
years  of  age  he  was  clerk  in  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary’s  office,  and  before  20 
was  acting  clerk  in  Gov.  Stuyvesant’s 
Council;  then,  in  two  short  years  more, 
he  was  first  secretary  of  the  Court  of 
Burgomasters  and  Schepens  in  New  Am- 
sterdam. He  also  embarked  in  the  brew- 
ery business,  combining  this  honorab'e 
position  with  that  of  general  trader. 

He  married,  March  8,  1654,  Maria,  the 
accomplished  daughter  of  Dr.  Johannes 
De  La  Montague,  and  Rachel  (Monjour) 
De  Forest,  the  child  who  was  born  off 
the  coast  of  Madeira,  when  her  parents 
were  journeying  to  New  Amsterdam.  A 
home  to  their  taste  was  required.  A 
grant  from  the  government  placed  him  in 
possession  of  property  on  the  East  River, 
which  was  his  bowerie,  or  country  resi- 
dence, and  was  known  as  Kip’s  Bay 
v arm.  Here  he  built  a house  in  1655, 
near  the  one  owned  and  occupied  by 
Oloff  Stevense  Van  Cortlandt.  The 
names  were  carved  over  the  door. 

The  house  was  “probably”  situated  on 
the  present  Stone  street.  Its  andirons 
and  hearthstone  grace  many  houses  by 
right  of  inheritance. 

The  oldest  son  of  this  marriage,  Jo- 
hannes, was  baptized  February  21.  1655, 
and  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Hans  Kierstede  and  Sara  Roelofs,  Sep 
tember  4,  1681.  By  virtue  of  this  ascent 
all  this  line  are  Anneke  Jans  heirs. 

Johannes  must  be  written  down  as 
brewer,  a position  some  of  the  old  set- 
tlers tried  to  avoid.  His  children, 
through  their  grandmother,  Sara  Roe- 
lofs, had  a claim  to  the  property  given 
her  oy  Oritauy,  the  chief  of  the  Hacken- 
sack and  Tappan  Indians,  for  acting  as 
interpreter  between  themselves  and  the 
Dutch  and  English. 

Gov.  Stuyvesant  honored  all  the  Kips 
with  offices  during  his  lifetime.  No 
family  of  early  times  has  a better  right 
to  feel  its  personal  identification  with 
New  Amsterdam  than  the  Kip  family. 

Hendrick  Kip,  Jr.,  who  was  born  in 
Amsterdam,  Holland,  married,  February 
29.  1660,  Anna,  daughter  of  Nicasius  De 
Sille,  a native  of  Arnheim,  himself  first 
counselor  to  Gov.  Stuyvesant.  and  whose 
ancestors  held  many  diplomatic  positions 
in  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium.  It_  s 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  Hendrick  Kip 
that  he  should  have  been  chosen  from 
the  multitude  of  aspirants  for  this  young 
woman's  hand. 

Her  father’s  coming  out  as  a widower, 
with  all  the  graces  of  the  court  and  the 
hospitality  dispensed  by  his  two  daugh- 
ters were  prominent  factors  in  the  social 
life  of  the  day. 

To  be  sure,  Anna  was  only  14.  but  so- 
cial habits  came  to  her  early.  Her 
father,  the  possessor  of  a wealth  of  sil- 
verware, which  he  was  not  averse  to 
showing.’  introduced  entertainments  an  1 
dinners  ad  libitum.  The  daughters  were 


certainly  in  touch  with  tea  giving,  their 
part  being  to  serve  it  from  little  cups,  too 
-.nail  to  contain,  as  was  the  custom  of 
the  day,  both  tea  and  sugar.  The  guests, 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  to  the  fashion, 
secured  the  tea  by  putting  the  lump  of 
sugar,  while  in  their  hands,  into  the  cup, 
and  using  it  to  soak  up  the  tea. 

Many  members  of  the  Kip,  La  Mon- 
tagne and  most  of  the  other  early  fam- 
ilies were  coopers.  Of  course,  all  the 
trades  were  represented  among  them.  A 
Flatbush  record  tells  us  that  “January 
29,  1678,  Anna  Kip  (daughter  of  Nica- 
sius De  Sille)  bound  out  her  son  Nicho- 
las to  Jan  La  Montague,  master  cooper, 
of  New  York,  to  letjrn  said  trade  of 
cooper  for  six  years,  his  time  to  com- 
mence May,  1678.”  Why  this  matter 
was  in  his  mother’s  hands  seems  strange, 
for  Hendrick  Kip,  the  father,  was  prob- 
ably a sponsor  with  his  wife  at  the  bap- 
tism of  Hendriekus,  sou  of  Petrus  Kip. 
March  21,  1703. 

This  becomes  a matter  of  interest,  as 
showing  how  the  people  in  the  early  col- 
onies, wherever  situated,  recognized  the 
claims  of  the  methods  or  laws  of  the  old- 
er countries.  Between  times  these  regu 
lations  were  less  string.-nt,  but  to-day 
all  is  revived,  expert  special  knowledge 
of  every  kind  requires  a certain  desig 
nated  course,  and  examinations  are  re- 
quired before  the  desired  certificate  can 
be  secured.  Amsterdam,  Holland, 
seemed  very  near  when  Vice-Director 
Aldrichs  was  advised  from  there  April 
22,  1659,  ‘that  the  brewer’s  kettle  for 
Hendrick  Kip  will  be  sent  you  by  tilt 
first  opportunity.” 

Hendrick  Kip  must  have  belonged  to 
“the  Taylors’  Guild”  before  coming  to 
this  country,  and  there  is  more  than  a 
possibility  that  he  and  Isaac  Allerton 
were  comrades  in  Holland. 

’Ibis  family  has  also  given  us  a bishop, 
a man  of  letters  and  distinction.  Ho 
married  in  the  Lawrence  family,  who 
lived  on  Broadway,  near  Broome  street, 
in  a bouse  noted  for  its  hospitality, 
where  the  charms  of  the  daughters  drew 
around  them  the  most  cultivated  society 
of  the  day. 

XXVIII. 

REMSEN. 

Rem  Jansen  Vanderbeeck.  the  common 
ancestor  of  the  Rernsen  family,  immi- 
grated from  Iveren,  in  Westphalia,  or, 
as  another  account  gives  us,  from  Cover- 
den,  in  Dreuthe.  in  the  Netherlands. 

lie  came  out  as  a blacksmith.  He  was 
an  iron  manufacturer,  doing  all  that 
came  to  him,  whether  railing  off  the 
City  Hall  or  flashing  fire  from  a horse's 
hoof,  while  he  told  intelligently  to  the 
bystanders  the  news  of  the  day. 

'To  Albany,  the  haven  where  many 
friends  had  gathered,  went  Rem  Jansen 
V'anderfbeeck.  There,  too,  resided  .Inis 
Jansen  de  Itapalie,  and  there  fate  or  in 
clinatiou  brought  together  Rem  Jansen 
and  Jannetie,  his  friend  s daughter.  lhe\ 
were  married  in  1652.  Jannetje  was 
born,  according  to  the  records,  August 
18.  1629. 

The  “chest”  of  the  present  day,  started 
simultaneously  with  the  announcement 
of  the  engagement,  had  its  place  among 
the  Dutch  belles.  The  furnishing  of  this 
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chest,  however,  was  done  more  largely 
by  the  prospective  bride’s  own  hand  than 
is  the  case  to-day. 

Rem  Jansen  Vamderbeeck  was  nom- 
inated as  commissaris  in  1655.  He  and 
his  wife  became  church  members,  the 
records  show,  at  about  the  same  time. 

Vanderbeeck  sold  his  lot  and  house  in 
1660,  and,  not  to  be  outdone  by  his  fath 
er-in-law,  obtained  by  patent,  or  pur- 
chase, a plantation  at  the  Wallabout,  ad- 
joining his,  where  he  settled  prior  to 
lb43. 

Brooklyn,  wuich  had  now  become  the 
home  of  Rem  Jansen,  claimed  his  serv- 
ices, and  during  the  second  Dutch  admin- 
istration he  was  made  a magistrate. 

Rem  Jansen’s  life  in  Albany,  as  viewed 
by  the  consistory  of  Dominie  Selyn’s 
church,  was  not  wholly  blameless,  for  it 
is  recorded  April  2,  1662: 

“Ren  Jansen  and  wife  Janneken  Joris 
v an  Converden,  who  had  come  from  Be- 
verwyck  (N.  Y.),  were  now  admitted  into 
the  church.  They  had  first  been  refused 
on  account  of  not  having  a certificate 
from  the  aforesaid  church,  which  had 
been  refused  them  because  they  did  not 
attend  divine  service  regularly  whu 
there.  After  having  lived  for  nearly  a 
year  at  Breuckelen,  and  having  given  no 
offense,  they  were  admitted.” 

History  tells  us  with  certainty  that  the 
Remsen  name,  as  designated  by  the  orig- 
inal emigrant,  dates  back  to  a remote 
period,  both  in  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands. And  further  to  prove  their  an- 
tiquity of  personal  claim,  their  right  to 
bear  arms  was  the  gift  in  1162  of  Fred- 
erik  Barbarossa. 

The  Brooklyn  street  which  bears  their 
name  by  the  courtesy  and  friendship  of 
Mr.  Pierrepont,  is  a just  tribute  to  the 
family. 

Joris  Remsen,  second  son  of  Rem  Jan- 
sen. Venderbeeck,  built  a fine  mansion  on 
the  brow  of  Brooklyn  Heights,  where 
comfort  and  elegance  reigned.  The 
sandy  beach,  private  to  the  inmates  of 
the  home,  was  the  playground  of  the 
boys,  and  as  they  listened  to  the  wonder- 
ful tales  told  by  Robert  Fulton,  they  saw 
in  imagination  the  shingle  with  cord  at- 
tached enlarge  to  a great  ocean  steamer, 
bringing  to  them  wealth  and  returns  in 
the  treasures  of  other  lands,  the  better 
to  embellish  the  mansions  they  were  to 
rear. 

The  house  became  a hospital  for  the 
British  during  their  occupation  of  Brook- 
lyn. No  Remsen  would  hesitate  to  give 
aid  to  the  suffering,  whether  friend  or 
foe. 

Now  Grace  Church  occupies  the  site  of 
Joris  Remsen’s  house,  and  under  the  font 
is  the  well,  the  “old  oaken  bucket,”  a 
thing  of  the  past.  An  unsuccessful  ef- 
fort was  once  made  to  utilize  the  water 
for  baptismal  purposes. 

Barrett,  in  his  “Old  Merchants  of  New 
York,”  says:  “No  family  has  given  more 
or  as  many  merchants  to  New  York  City. 
Three  Henry  Remsens  were  eminent 
merchants.”  But  they  were  patriots  as 
well,  and  the  name  can  be  found  on  the 
Committee  of  Sixty,  known  as  the  “Com- 
mittee of  Observation,”  elected  Novem- 
ber 22,  1774. 

Their  store,  it  is  said,  was  in  Hanover 
square,  and  did  a very  heavy  importing 
business 

Rem  Jansen  died  in  1681,  his  wife  sur- 
viving him  many  years.  The  change  of 


name  came  with  the  next  generation,  the 
Rem  receiving  the  addition  of  sen,  and 
thereafter  became  Remsen. 

As  Rem  Jansen,  according  to  tradition, 
had  fifteen  children,  all  said  to  have 
married  and  to  have  been  present  at  his 
funeral,  it  seems  strange  unless  there 
was  a preponderance  of  females  that 
there  are  so  few  of  the  name  represented 
in  modern  days. 

In  those  early  times  quite  as  much  was 
done  in  an  attempt  to  remove  the  air  of 
sadness  from  death,  as  in  the  present, 
when  all  that  art  can  furnish  is  called 
into  requisition  to  render  the  transition 
from  mortal  to  immortal  as  painless  to 
the  survivors  as  possible. 

At  this  period  the  afflicted  had  the 
freedom  of  the  place.  There  was  no 
hesitation  in  borrowing  chairs  or  table 
appointments  according  to  the  size  of  the 
connection  on  both  sides. 

The  sexton,  a family  friend,  made  the 
announcement  to  the  neighbors,  who  in 
their  turn  spread  the  tidings  to  others, 
with  hushed  voices.  Whatever  the  feel- 
ings of  the  mourners,  certain  homely 
preparations  must  be  made.  The  long 
distances  separating  friends  and  kin  re- 
quired that  meals  should  be  provided, 
and  at  such  times  liquor  was  unstinted. 

Sad  as  the  occasion  was,  no  one  was 
above  taking  a glass  of  “hot  flip,”  or  con- 
cocting after  his  own  personal  taste  a 
“toddy”  that  should  serve  to  turn  'his 
thoughts  from  the  solemn  event  that  had 
brought  them  together.  Smoking  was 
also  indulged  in  at  these  events. 

Loving  hands  made  the  final  prepara- 
tions; every  village  had  some  one  espe- 
cially acceptable  to  the  family  who,  with 
deft  hands,  prepared  the  austere  shroud, 
if  with  the  thrift  of  the  day,  the  de- 
ceased had  not  already  anticipated  this 
time  of  need. 

In  times  of  affliction  superstition  was 
rife.  A howling  dog  brought  terror  to 
their  hearts  as  denoting  great  trouble.  A 
black  cat  meant  good  luck,  but  a strange 
white  one  at  the  door  was  disastrous. 
Covering  the  looking  glasses  may  only 
have  been  a custom,  but  it  was  strictly 
auiiered  to. 

Though  everything  was  done  decently 
and  in  order,  there  was  nothing  conven- 
tional about  a funeral  in  our  early  his- 
tory. 

Even  the  bereaved  widow  would  move 
to  the  kitchen  that,  owing  to  the  length 
of  the  eulogy  pronounced  upon  the  de- 
ceased, the  viands  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  supper  which  should  succeed 
the  last  rites  might  not  be  spoiled. 

On  the  books  of  the  Holland  Society 
the  family  name  as  written  Remsen,  but 
in  a churchyard  at  Mendham,  N.  J.,  rests 
a Puritan  aucestor,  once  pastor  of  the 
church,  whose  name  is  given  in  a con- 
tract made  October  3,  1768,  as  Rev. 
Thomas  Lewis. 

One  of  the  strongest  claims  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Sons  of  the  Colonial  Wars 
can  be  made  by  the  lineal  descendants  of 
a Remsen  who  was  one  of  the  four  char- 
ter members  of  the  Ancient  and  Honor- 
aDle  Artillery  of  Massachusetts,  estab- 
lished under  Gov.  John  Winthrop.  Tins 
ancestor  dying,  his  widow  married  the 
emigrant  Edwards,  and  the  relation  con- 
tinues, giviug  to  the  family  Timothy  Ed- 
wards, with  his  ten  daughters  and  one 
son,  Jonathan. 


Whether  one  agree  with  him  in  belief 
or  not,  President  Jonathan  Edwards  was 
a power.  From  him  came  fine  collateral 
branches,  and  he  was  an  ancestor  of 
Aaron  Burr,  that  man  of  great  talents 
and  personal  magnetism,  who  to-day  is 
being  vindicated  by  history,  and  may,  as 
enlightenment  comes,  have  a place  to 
which  none  will  dispute  his  right. 

The  Remsens  as  a family  have  English 
ideas  of  life,  making  their  homes  out  of 
town,  and  enjoying  a country  gentle- 
man's habits;  their  lov;  of  books  secures 
them  from  ennui.  One  Remsen  proper- 
ty was  at  Market  and  Henry  streets,  in 
the  old,  well-known  Seventh  Ward  of 
csew  York  City,  and  was  not  long  ago 
occupied  in  part  by  the  Naval  Rendez 
vous.  Mere  the  sailor  anxious  to  serve 
his  country  in  battle,  if  might  be,  was 
enlisted  by  officers  who  could  claim  de- 
scent from  the  early  settlers  of  New 
Netherlands. 

XXIX. 

WILLINK. 

Although  John  Abraham  Willink  him- 
self hardly  had  a place  as  an  “early  set- 
tler,” his  marriage  association  and  his 
ancestry  give  him  a place  that  no  one 
would  attempt  to  dispute.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  patriot  Wilhelm  Willink,  an 
eminent  banker  and  financier,  of  Am- 
sterdam, Holland,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  original  holders  of  the  property  of 
tne  Holland  Land  Company. 

I copy  from  the  “Daily  National  Intel- 
ligencer,” Washington,  of  Wednesday, 
N.pril  28,  1841,  a tribute  paid  him  while 
the  country’s  heart  was  warm  toward 
the  man  to  whom  it  owed  so  much: 

“Wilhelm  Willink  was  the  friend  of 
W ashington,  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  whom  the  events  of  the 
revolution  called  forth  to  aid  America. 
At  the  most  eventful  period  of  our  revo- 
lutionary struggle,  when  to  aid  us  with 
money  might  well  have  been  deemed  an 
act  of  folly,  it  was  he  who,  looking  upon 
a suffering  country,  came  forward  and 
raised  the  drooping  spirits  of  America, 
furnishing  the  means  to  recruit  and  sup- 
port a broken,  dispirited  army.  He  died 
at  Amsterdam,  February  15,  1841.” 

Of  the  families  of  Van  Horne  and  Lud- 
low, brought  by  Mr.  Willink’s  marriage 
into  the  Willink  family,  there  is  much  to 
say.  They  unite  in  Charles  Ludlow, 
whose  wife  Elizabeth  was  the  daughter 
of  David  Van  Horne,  and  of  Ann, 
daughter  of  Philip  French.  She  came  to 
him  from  one  of  the  beautiful  residences 
of  the  early  Dutch  settlers,  opposite 
Bowling  Green,  New  York. 

The  wealth  of  that  day,  in  comparison 
with  the  needs,  was  as  great  as  the  for- 
tunes of  the  present.  The  Van  Hornes 
could  enjoy  without  stint,  whether  the 
means  to  do  so  came  from  David’s  fath- 
er, Abraham  Van  Horne,  or  were  the  re- 
sult of  David’s  own  industry  and  conse- 
quent prosperity. 

The  worthy  Dutch  guests  who,  in  the 
morning,  may  have  secured  the  fish  for 
their  own  entertaining,  or  bagged  the 
game  in  company  with  David  Van 
Horne,  would  surely  find  the  host,  his 
wife  and  daughter  dispensers  of  elegant 
hospitality  in  the  evening. 

The  market  abounded  in  viands,  from 
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which  one  only  had  to  make  a choice, 
while  “venison,  wild  fowl,  snipes  and 
other  birds  were  in  plenty.” 

Beautiful  costumes  worn  by  the  wom- 
en of  this  family  are  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  one  to  whom  they  were  willed. 
There  is  the  blue  satin  dress  and  polo- 
naise worn  by  Mrs.  Ludlow,  accompa 
nied  by  blue  slippers,  with  straps  and 
eyelets,  and  there  is  the  yellow  brocaded 
gown,  with  gay  bouquets,  and  high- 
heeled  slippers  to  match,  with  their 
pointed  toes  and  sandal  straps,  made  by 
John  Buckler,  ladies’  shoemaker,  of 
William  street,  New  York. 

Then  there  are  dresses  belonging  to  a 
bevy  of  fair  women,  all  related  to  the 
Van  Hornes  and  Ludlows— dresses  of 
Ann,  daughter  of  David  Van  Horne,  and 
second  wife  of  William  Edgar;  of  Julia 
Edgar,  wife  of  Jacob  Le  Roy,  “one  of 
the  city  fathers;”  of  Maria,  who  married 
Dr.  McKnight,  and  of  Louise,  wife  of 
Gardiner  Howland.  There  are  toilettes 
of  white  satin,  embroidered  in  gold  and 
spangles,  empire  dresses  of  pink  embroi 
dered  crape,  one  in  white  and  gold,  an 
other  of  blue,  and  still  another  more  typ- 
ical of  the  elegance  of  the  times,  a white 
filmy  embroidered  pineapple,  a reminder 
of  the  Empress  Josephine.  Of  this  last 
the  neck  is  filled  with  plaitings,  intended 
to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  wearer. 

The  Ludlows  are  definitely  traced  from 
William  Ludlow,  of  Wiltshire,  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  who  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  William  Ryma. 
Gabriel  Ludiow  (3),  the  emigrant,  was 
born  November  2,  1663,  at  Castle  Cary. 
He  was  the'  son  of  Gabriel  (2),  who  was 
baptized  at  Warminster,  England,  Aug. 
^7,  1634,  and  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
(1).  He  was  first  cousin  once  removeu 
of  Edmund  (1617-1693),  the  “Regicide.” 

Gabriel  Ludlow,  the  emigrant,  one  au- 
thority states,  had  thirteen  children;  an 
other  says  twelve.  At  any  rate,  he  was 
assured  of  plentiful  descent,  and  with 
his  broad  acres  could  look  forth  upon  the 
possibility  that  each  and  every  one  would 
have  a fitting  place  in  the  community. 

Gabriel  H.  Ludlow  and  William  W. 
Ludlow  were  members  of  the  committee 
of  100. 

All  of  the  Ludlows  were  high  church- 
men, worshiping  in  Trinity,  serving  in  all 
places  of  need,  and  mingling  at  life’s 
close  with  the  mother  earth  surrounding 
the  church  so  dear  to  them. 

A very  natural  affiliation  for  King’s 
College,  now  Columbia  University,  came 
to  the  family  from  this  association  with 
Trinity. 

XXX. 

JOHN  ABRAHAM  WILL1NK. 

Cornelia  Ann  Ludlow  was  bora  June 
15,  1788,  and  married  John  Abraham 
Willink  May  2,  1816. 

Coming  from  Holland  to  America,  the 
young  husband  brought  with  him  many 
specimens  of  the  art  and  utility  with 
which  his  native  country  abounded. 
Among  these  was  the  family  sideboard, 
an  English  article  of  furniture,  made 
about  1812.  This  was  of  exquisite  ma- 
uogany,  so  mottled  and  darkened  by  age 
as  to  resemble  shell,  and  it  was  quite 
solid  enough  to  support  even  all  it  was 
condemned  to  carry. 

Think  of  the  curacoa  it  must  have 


held,  and  perhaps  the  Holland  gin,  which 
in  those  days  needed  no  apology  for  its 
mention! 

Business  habits  of  the  time  brought  to 
the  home  dinner  the  potentates  and  city 
magnates  of  the  New  Netherlands,  and 
around  Mrs.  Willink  would  gather,  be- 
fore the  table  was  divested  of  the  orna- 
mental part  of  the  feast,  the  fair  women 
of  the  family,  accompanied  or  not  by  the 
men,  as  the  case  might  be. 

The  hostess  had  her  place  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  and  on  her  left  was  placed 
a tea  stand,  fourteen  by  eleven  inches, 
which  to  this  day  contains  the  tea  and 
sugar  as  she  left  it. 

Inside  were  four  tea  caddies,  two  cut 
glass  jars  for  sugar,  the  cross  pieces 
having  places  to  insert  the  dozen  spoons, 
still  in  their  places.  Under  the  stand  was 
a brass  pail  to  contain  a hot  water  ket- 
tle— perhaps  not  so  dainty,  but  surely 
more  convenient  than  the  present  ar- 
rangements. 

There  was  Delft,  Wedgwoou,  Nankin, 
Sevres  and  porcelain  in  the  tea  service 
used.  To  eat  with  the  tea  there  were 
thin  Dutch  cakes,  deftly  rolled. 

No  "announcer”  was  needed  to  name 
the  guests.  They  had  known  each  other 
from  childhood,  and  called  each  other  by 
their  dhildhood  names.  The  story  told  of 
one  family  included  them  all.  With  the 
parents  came  the  younger  ones,  each 
having  with  the  welcome  his  allotted 
place. 

Jtlere,  too,  were  Charlotte  and  Amelia 
White,  the  former  a celebrated  beauty, 
who  as  age  came  on,  conscious  of  the 
ravages  of  time,  never  raised  her  long 
veil,  hoping  thus  to  conceal  her  waning 
charms.  History  does  not  say  whether 
Charlotte  street  was  named  on  account 
of  her  beauty  or  partly  because  of  the 
prominence  of  the  family. 

The  little  tables,  then  called  tete-a- 
tetes,  were  well  supplied  with  dishes. 
This  one  family  in  its  various  branches 
owned  six  Wedgwood  teapots,  of  every 
variety  of  ornamentation  and  coloring, 
from  the  natural  cream,  consequent  upon 
its  being  made  of  white  clay,  to  those 
produced  by  the  metallic  oxides  and 
ochres. 

*jne  had  the  ever-rampant  English  lion, 
dignified  and  prepared  to  be  aggressive, 
another  was  covered  with  pastoral  de 
signs,  brilliant  in  coloring  and  form,  with 
wreaths  of  roses  and  leaves  and  birds  of 
brilliant  plumage.  The  handle  was  one 
large  rose  and  leaves,  through  all  the 
space  running  little  forget-me-nots. 

A beautiful  edition  is  the  black  Wedg- 
wood, with  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  three 
white  feathers,  left  by  Uriah  Selleck, 
who  died  in  1822. 

Then  there  is  the  Willink  full  set  of 
white  Wedgwood,  ornamented  with  a rim 
of  gold  and  blue  lions,  the  after-dinnei 
coffee  cups  being  mug-shaped. 

From  the  Wedgwood  to  the  Ludlow 
cellar  it  is  but  a step.  The  mahogany, 
beautiful  from  its  own  value  and  the 
toning  of  time,  is  ornamented  even  on 
the  outside,  but  the  inside  shows  possi- 
bilities that  would  never  be  ignored,  with 
its  partitions  for  twelve  bottles  of  wine, 
some  containing  the  fruit  of  the  wine  as 
left  by  its  previous  owner.  The  whole 
stands  at  a convenient  height,  on  four 
carved  lions’  feet. 

The  wine  was  imported  in  large,  heavy 


brass  bottles  or  jugs,  wjilh  small  mouths, 
square  on  top.  These  had  projecting 
rims,  decreasing  in  size  toward  the  boi 
tom.  If  glasses  were  to  be  filled  and 
bumpers  drank,  the  Van  Hovvues,  Lud- 
low s,  Ihomases,  Livingstons,  Joneses 
and  all  other  kin,  could  present  them- 
selves; the  exquisite  glasses,  with  deli- 
cate tracery  of  gilt  or  dainty  in  engrav- 
ing, were  there  in  such  numbers  that  the 
whole  clan  could  drink  at  once  to  the 
little  “Jonathan”  of  the  Lock,  and  still 
have  both  wine  aud  receptacle  for  an  un- 
bidden guest. 

And  if  ail  were  asked  to  dine,  there 
was  the  Ludlow  full  set  of  white  Sponde 
china,  with  ornament  of  dark  blue  aud 
gut,  the  hospitable  cut  glass  tumblers 
holding  almost  a pint.  Lovers  of  beauti- 
ful glass  would  revel  in  these  closets. 
They  had  one  full  set  of  finest  Willow- 
ware  of  2U0  pieces,  besides  the  chocolate 
pots,  egg  cups  aud  side  dishes.  I myself 
counted  sixty-seven  platters,  which,  as 
they  knew  how  to  cook  lobster  and  game, 
and  as  there  was  good  fishing  almost  at 
their  door,  would  aid  much  toward  the 
enjoyment  of  the  meals. 

Much  of  the  crockery  was  so  duplicated 
that  even  with  daily  handling  it  would 
require  decades  before  depletion  would  be 
noticeable. 

Among  the  family  ware  I must  put 
first  for  its  rarity  aud  exquisite  taste 
the  Harlequin  set  of  china  sent  to  John 
Abraham  Willink  by  his  brother.  This 
is  an  exact  reproduction  of  a set  made 
for  King  George  IV.,  who  as  Prince  of 
Wales  was  an  intimate  friend  of  this 
kinsman  across  the  sea.  The  pieces  are 
all  different  in  ornamentation  and  shape, 
the  preservation  of  the  size  alone  indicat- 
ing that  they  belong  together.  Moss 
and  yellow  roses  abounded  in  the  decora- 
tions of  this  ware,  and  the  bird  and  but- 
terfly kingdoms  are  all  represented. 

Mr.  Willink,  being  a traveler,  contin- 
ued the  habit  of  his  fatherland,  always 
carrying  with  him  a mahogany  box  con- 
taining a cut  glass  bottle  of  tea  and  a 
bowl  of  like  material  for  sugar,  the  thick 
cotton  batting  filling  the  cover  serving  to 
keep  the  contents  safely  in  its  'place. 

Perhaps  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Willink’s 
childhood’s  summer  days  spent  in  Flat- 
bush,  a love  for  which  she  passed  on  to 
her  husband,  he  built  there  a beautiful 
home,  called  after  his  own  early  resi- 
dence, Blomen  Heuvel.  It  was  situated 
on  a hill,  with  a terraced  lawn,  and  com- 
manded both  a land  and  a water  view. 
The  place  now,  in  the  changes  incident 
to  the  cry  for  room,  is  the  station  of 
the  Brooklyn,  Flatbush  and  Coney  Isl- 
and Railroad. 

Dominie  Selyn,  writing  to  the  “Clas- 
sics of  Amsterdam,”  says:  "Morals  have 
much  degenerated  and  evil  practices  have 
been  introduced  by  strangers  and  pri- 
vateersmen. Money  increases,  high 
houses  are  built  aud  land  made  in  the 
water,  etc.”  Could  he  have  cast  his 
prophetic  eye  on  the  terminus  of  this 
road,  and  realize  the  progressive  fulfil- 
ment of  his  statement,  what  would  he 
have  said? 

With  the  change  to  Flatbush  life  al- 
tered for  the  family.  They  were  no  long- 
er dispensers  of  elegant  hospitality,  but 
wuthdrew  into  themselves  and  lived  a 
life  wThich  in  their  history  had  no  prece- 
dent. 
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The  only  real  pleasure  that  had  con- 
nection with  the  world  left  Mr.  Willink 
was  his  love  for  horses,  and  this,  strange 
to  say,  was  the  cause  of  his  untimely 
end.  Death  came  to  him  when  enjoying 
this  favorite  pastime,  and  he  was  found 
dead  in  the  highway. 

This  shadow  cast  upon  them  threw 
wife  and  sister-in-law  into  still  greater 
seclusion,  the  wealth  of  unpacked  treas- 
ures remaining  intact  in  the  boxes.  Oniy 
to  the  church,  their  much-loved  Trinity, 
did  their  hearts  go  out.  For  it  and  kin- 
dred calls  there  was  always  abundance. 
The  doors  never  opened  that  they  did  not 
occupy  the  family  pew. 

The  “Ludlow  and  Willink  Hall,”  at 
Stephen’s  College — the  corner-stone  of 
which  was  laid  June  13,  1866,  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Cornelia  Ann 
(Ludlow)  Willink — is  their  monument, 
fitting  tribute  to  their  love  of  the  church 
and  their  undemonstrative  desire  for  its 
upbuilding. 

XXXI. 

VAN  WYCK. 

Cornells  Barentse  Van  Wyck,  the 
emigrant  ancestor  of  the  family  bearing 
that  name  can,  according  to  the  record 
from  which  his  lineage  is  copied,  trace 
back  to  Hendrick  Van  Wyck,  a chevalier 
in  1400.  The  family  is  first  heard  of  at 
at  the  town  of  Wyck  bei  Dierstudte,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Rhine,  near  the  village  of 
Arnheim,  and  was  originally  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith,  the  Protestant 
branch  being  the  one  to  settle  in  New 
Amsterdam. 

The  arms  are  a cross  of  gold  on  a field 
of  black,  with  two  silver  thistles  in  eaen 
quarter,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a 
crown,  uplifted  by  two  griffins.  The 
flowers  are  accounted  for  by  the  supposi- 
tion that,  growing  in  Palestine,  a Cru- 
sader owned  them  by  right  of  valor. 

These  arms  are  a copy  of  those  brought 
out  by  the  first  Van  Wyck,  and  are 
owned  by  the  “homestead  family,”  at 
West  Neck,  Huntington,  L.  I. 

The  founder  of  the  family  of  Robert 
Anderson  Van  Wyck  in  America,  Cor- 
nells Barentse  Van  Wyck,  or  Vander 
Wiyck,  emigrated  to  America  in  1660.  He 
owned  a farm  in  Midwout  (Flatbush), 
now  the  west  end  of  the  island,  as  early 
as  1661,  and  became  a member  of  the 
Dutch  Church  in  1677,  owning  allegiance 
by  solemn  oath  in  1687. 

The  land  upon  which  he  settled  must 
have  reminded  him  greatly  of  Leyden, 
with  its  beautiful  surroundings,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Rhineland.  It  is  flat  and 
fertile,  and  he  must  have  felt  that  it 
had  some  of  the  requisites  which  would 
aid  in  allaying  his  natural  homesickness. 

Cornelis  Barentse  Van  Wyck  married 
Anna,  daughter  of  Rev.  Johannes  Theo- 
doras Polhemus,  the  first  clergyman  to 
settle  on  Long  Island. 

Dominie  Polhemus’s  ascendants  in 
Antwerp  and  Ghent  had  been  jurists  and 
burgomasters,  and  had  held  many  offices 
of  trust  and  importance.  The  Dominie 
emigrated  in  the  employ  of  the  West  In- 
dia Company  'from  the  Netherlands  to 
Itamarca,  Brazil,  as  a missionary.  From 
there  he  came  to  Long  Island  in  1654 
with  his  wife,  Catherine  Van  Werven. 
His  salary,  1,450  guilders  ($416)  a year, 
would  hardly  admit  of  any  extravagance. 


This  being  raised  by  an  assessment  on 
the  estates  of  those  residing  in  the  towns 
where  he  officiated,  was  a precarious  in- 
come. The  duties,  too,  were  exacting,  as 
"by  order  of  the  Governor,  March,  1656, 
he  was  required  to  preach  every  Sunday 
morning  alternately  at  Amersport  and 
Brooklyn”  and  then,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem  to  modern  readers,  “the  people  of 
Breuckalen  objected  to  paying  their  pro- 
portion on  the  plea  that  his  sermons  were 
too  short.” 

December  19,  1656,  a director  of  the 
company  writes  from  Amsterdam  to  the 
Dominie:  “We  should  have  sent  you  the 
bells  for  the  village  of  Heemstead  and 
Midwout,  but  as  they  cannot  be  found 
ready  made  and  the  time  for  making 
them  is  too  short,  you  will  have  to  wait 
until  spring.” 

Dominie  Polhemus  died  June  9,  1696, 
and  was  buried  in  the  dorp  buys  of  the 
church  of  Bruckelen. 

The  grave  of  Cornelis  Barentse  Van 
Wyck  has  been  seen  by  those  now  living 
at  Great  Neck.  It  was  marked  by  a field 
stone  bearing  the  inscription,  “Cors 
Wyck.”  At  that  time  it  was  on  the 
Thorne  estate,  but  in  the  various  changes 
of  owners  it  has  been  leveled  and  all 
traces  have  been  lost. 

Tradition  says  Anna  Polhemus  was 
buried  there,  too,  and  certainly  Theodo- 
ras Polhemus,  the  next  in  this  line  of  de- 
scent, rested  with  his  wife  in  the  long 
sleep  which  knows  no  waking,  beside  his 
emigrant  ancestor.  Theodore  Polhemus 
was  the  first  native-born  Van  Wyck.  He 
married  on  April  29,  1693,  Margretia, 
daughter  of  Altie  (Stryker)  Brinkerhoff. 

Next  in  order  comes  Barent,  who  was 
known  as  a “firm  supporter  of  the  Dutch 
Church,  having  been  voted  an  honorary 
seat  as  a compliment  for  his  services.” 

After  Barent’s  death  his  wife  was  bap- 
tized, with  six  of  her  children,  in  St. 
George’s  Episcopal  Church,  Hempstead. 

Their  son  Samuel  married  Hannah, 
daughter  of  Capt.  John  and  Hannau 
(Jackson)  Hewlett,  and  here  begins  the 
personal  story  and  romance  of  the  Van 
Wycks,  as  connected  with  those  living 
on  Long  Island. 

I quote  from  the  history  of  Suffolk 
County:  “Abraham,  son  of  Samuel,  was 
born  October  21,  1767,  and  died  January 
30,  1852.  He  married  January  24,  1790, 
Zeniah  Van  Wyck,  daughter  of  his  uncle 
and  aunt,  Capt.  Abraham  and  Elizabeth 
(Wrignt)  Van  vVyck,  who  was  born  Oc- 
tober 15,  1771,  and  died  May  22,  1851. 
residing  with  her  parents  at  West  Neck, 
Suffolk  County.” 

Capt.  Abraham  Van  Wyck  purchased 
the  homestead,  comprising  500  acres,  in 
1787.  The  love  of  the  name  had  already 
grown  strong  in  the  family.  Though 
Capt.  Van  Wyck  had  no  sons  to  perpet- 
uate it,  he  did  have  a daughter,  Zeniah, 
whose  pride  received  additional  strength 
from  her  being  a celebrated  beauty,  so 
that  it  was  no  idle  boast  when  she  an- 
nounced that  she  would  never  change  her 
name. 

However,  she  became  a wife  without 
changing  it.  From  Westchester  by  boat 
came  her  cousin,  Abraham  Van  Wyck, 
the  son  of  Samuel,  and  the  two  were 
married  Juno  24,  1790. 

Though  this  event  occurred  more  than 
a century  ago,  Zeniah  was  no  simple 
maiden,  clad  in  homespun,  but  attired  in 


a peach  blossom  brocade,  with  tiny 
sprays  of  rosebuds,  she  went  to  meet  the 
bridegroom. 

The  goal  of  their  ambition  was  the 
Van  Wyck  homestead,  at  Great  Neck, 
and  after  living  three  years  in  Westches- 
ter County  they  moved  there,  he  carrying 
the  accumulations  of  years,  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  in  gold,  in  a basket,  to  pay 
Ms  father-in-law  that  the  home  both 
craved  might  be  theirs. 

The  first  Abraham  Van  Wyck  moved 
to  Oyster  Bay,  where  he  died,  and  was 
buried  with  his  wife’s  family,  in  the  Bap- 
tist Graveyard,  February  5,  1809. 

Abraham  Van  Wyck  had  fifty  slaves 
to  care  for  his  five  hundred  acres 
of  land.  They  had  their  separate 
house,  with  its  parlor  adorned  with 
(he  contributions  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  often  grotesque, 
but  suitable  to  the  race.  Every  comfort 
was  theirs,  and  life’s  close,  if  not  finding 
them  interred  beside  the  master,  found 
them  at  least  within  sight. 

The  little  Van  Wyck  boys,  the  men  of 
the  present  day,  had  private  games  of 
their  own,  hunting  Indian  arrow-heads 
on  the  place.  These  were  so  plentiful  as 
to  seem  part  of  the  farm  sowing,  and 
even  to-day  they  are  frequently  found 
there. 

The  homestead  still  remains,  though  its 
500  acres  have  decreased  to  100.  The 
great  beams  are  there;  the  old  oak  chest 
from  Holland,  given  to  the  Van  Wycks 
by  Dominie  Schenck,  is  in  its  place,  and 
there  still  remains  the  old  Frankliu 
stove,  so  important  a factor  to  the  thrifty 
Dutch  housewives,  whose  last  thoughts 
at  night  were  of  banking  the  fire,  which 
must  never  go  out. 

The  brass  foot  stove,  a comfort  at 
home,  at  church,  and  on  the  famous 
sleigh  rides,  now  serves  as  an  ornament, 
a link  with  the  past.  But  dearer  than 
all  to  the  hearts  of  the  occupants  are 
the  corner  china  closets,  of  bewildering 
ornamentation,  the  rising  sun  in  gilt  be- 
ing found  on  all  the  pieces. 

Not  to  be  ignored  among  the  family 
possessions  is  the  painting  of  the  Italian 
school,  called  “The  Descent  from  the 
Gross.”  The  seven  figures  represent 
Christ,  the  Madonna,  St.  John,  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  Mary  of  Cleophus,  Mary 
Magdalene  and  the  Centurion. 

Signor  Calyo,  an  acknowledged  critic, 
pronounced  it  a fine  composition,  and  has 
said  that  it  compares  favorably  with 
many  other  paintings  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  original  homestead,  about  forty  by 
twenty-five  feet,  was  hardly  large 
enough  for  Zeniah’s  ambition,  so  the 
home  assumed  a more  manorial  look,  and 
to-day  the  occupants  have  enlarged  6ome 
of  the  rooms  by  doiug  away  with  others. 
The  same  huge  fireplace  remains,  with 
its  andirons,  and  crane,  and  as  they  tell 
the  tales  told  to  them  beside  its  genial 
warmth,  the  trap  door  above  and  the  sky- 
light add  to  the  effect. 

In  Miss  Gould  the  Van  Wycks  have 
sent  one  of  their  descent  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  they  are  related  to  the  little 
Viscount  de  Castellane,  whose  maternal 
grandmother  (Helen  Miller)  was  a de 
scendant  of  Theodoras  Van  Wyck, 
through  his  daughter,  Altie  Van  Wyck, 
who  married  Col.  John  Bailey. 

Robert  Anderson  Van  Wyck’s  father, 
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William  Van  Wyck,  was  born  at  the 
homestead  in  1804,  and  was  graduated 
from  Yale.  He  married  Lydia  Ann  Ma- 
mick,  daughter  of  Samuel  Mamick,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  granddaughter  of 
Gen.  Robert  Anderson,  of  revolutionary 
fame;  and  he  has  given  us,  besides  the 
former  Mayor,  Judge  Augustus  Van 
Wyck,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Brooklyn, 
a citizen  and  churchman  held  in  high  es- 
teem. 

The  Van  Wyck  brothers  are  Southern 
of  speech  and  manner,  but  Robert  was 
born  in  Lexington  avenue,  this  city,  on 
July  20,  1847. 


XXXII. 

FREDERICK  PHILIPSE. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

Frederick  Flipse,  Flypsen,  or  Philipse, 
was  born  about  1626,  at  Bolsward,  in 
Friesland,  a little  town  near  Wievert, 
and  in  the  company  of  Gov.  Stuyvesant 
came  to  New  Netherlands  as  a carpenter. 

Seeking  his  fortune  in  New  York,  a 
penniless  youth,  his  knowledge  of  carpen- 
try proved  valuable,  for  it  secured  a 
means  of  livelihood  in  the  early  days  of 
his  venture.  What  his  hands  found  to 
do  he  did  well.  The  pulpit  in  the  “Old 
Dutch  Church  in  the  Fort,”  where  Dom- 
inie Bogardus,  with  Anneke  Jans  in  his 
congregation,  led  his  flock,  was  the  work 
of  his  hands. 

A spirit  like  his  could  not  be  kept 
down;  he  would  have  denied  his  thrifty, 
far-seeing  ancestry  unless  he  had  risen 
in  tne  world.  Having  special  aptitude 
for  trade  and  a quick  grasp  on  all  situa- 
tions, he  soon  made  a success  in  business. 

True,  much  of  his  success  is  attributed 
to  his  intimate  relations  with  the  va- 
rious Governors,  and  the  “pull”  he  thus 
secured  was  no  detriment  to  his  commer- 
cial advancement.  This  good  fortune, 
supplemented  by  steady  labor,  so  favored 
him  that  by  1662  he  had  attained  a po- 
sition among  the  foremost  merchants  of 
the  colony. 

He  became  the  largest  trader  with  the 
Five  Indian  Nations  at  Albany;  he  sent 
ships  to  any  point  where  he  could  se- 
cure trade,  certainly  to  both  the  East  and 
West  Indies;  he  imported  slaves  from 
Africa,  and  he  was  alleged  to  be  in  trade 
with  the  pirates  at  Madagascar.  The 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  so  far 
behind  him  that  he  could  look  upon  such 
transactions  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
present. 

So  far  as  finances  were  concerned,  his 
first  marriage,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Adolph  Hardenbrook,  was  a fortunate 
one. 

Adolph  Hardenbrook  came  from  Er- 
vervolt,  in  Holland,  and  settled  at  Ber- 
gen, opposite  New  Amsterdam.  Marga- 
ret’s mother  was  the  wealthy  widow  of 
the  merchant  trader  Peter  Rudolphus  De 
Vries,  of  New  Amsterdam,  to  whom  she 
was  married  in  1659.  Mr.  De  Vries’s 
child  was  baptized  October  3,  1660,  and 
he  died  in  1661,  leaving  his  property,  as 
required  by  law,  to  his  wife  and  child. 

Margaret  Hardenbrook  Philipse  had 
been  a bride  in  1659,  a mother  in 
1660,  a widow  in  1661;  and  in  October, 
1662,  the  banns  of  marriage  were  pub- 
lished between  herself  and  Frederick 
Philipse. 

When  she  remarried,  the  Court  of  Or- 
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phan  Masters  of  New  Amsterdam  re- 
quired her  to  render  an  inventory  of  her 
child’s  parental  inheritance.  This,'  ow- 
ing to  its  unsettled  state,  she  was  unable 
to  do.  But  her  husband  overcame  all  dif 
ficulties  by  adopting  the  little  two-year- 
oiu,  promising  that  if  he  should  have  no 
children  of  his  own  she  should  inherit 
half  his  estate,  and  if  other  children 
should  be  born  she  should  share  equally 
with  them. 

With  her  large  estate  Margaret 
Philipse  acquired  views  of  her  own. 
She  knew  no  -will  (but  her  indi- 
vidual ■ one;  her  name  as  a business 
signature  brought  the  desired  returns; 
she  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  parley 
with  any  one,  even  her  husband,  when 
nothing  could  be  acquired  by  so  doing. 

Frederick  Philipse,  satisfied  or  not 
with  his  own  home  life,  had  little  of 
which  to  complain;  wealth  increased  with 
him;  his  vessels  plied  the  ocean  greatly 
to  his  advantage,  and  his  wife,  if  not  a 
domestic  woman,  at  least  could  keep  the 
children  with  her,  guide  and  control  them 
as  their  years  required,  and  secure  every 
advantage  of  education  opened  to  them 
in  Europe. 

As  Margaret  Hardenbrook  was  the 
mother  of  all  Frederick  Philipse’s  chil- 
dren, her  great  strength  of  character 
must  show,  even  if  the  intermarriages  of 
succeeding  generations  have  introduced 
other  traits.  Her  life  was  like  that  of 
many  other  pioneer  women,  who  under- 
stood their  husbands’  business  in  every 
detail,  grasped  its  commercial  value 
and  fell  into  the  ranks  as  his  successor 
when  he  died. 

Margaret  Philipse  died  about  1690, 
aM  is  buried  in  a vault  beneath  the  old 
church  at  Tarrytown,  “erected  and  built 
by  Frederick  Philipse  in  1699.” 

Eva  Philipse  married  Jacobus  Van 
Cortlandt,  son  of  Oloff  Stevense  Van 
Cortlandt.  She  inherited  a valuable 
house  and  lot  and  a mortgage  from  Dom- 
inie Selyns,  besides  an  estate  in  Ber- 
gen, N.  J. 

The  church  of  Dominie  Selyns,  in 
Breuckelen,  was  a kind  of  banking  insti- 
tution, loaning  money  and  exacting  re- 
turns. It  is  recorded  that  “they  bought 
cows,  rented  them  out  and  received  per- 
centage on  butter.”  In  one  of  the  trans- 
actions put  down  on  the  church  records  a 
customer  rebeled,  for  in  “1663  Mr.  Carel 
de  Beauvois,  schoolmaster  and  fore  sing- 
er, at  Breuckelen,  requested  that  ou  ac- 
count of  great  weakness  and  poor  milk- 
giving capacities  of  the  cow  received  by 
him,”  he  should  be  relieved  of  his  indebt- 
edness or  receive  a more  remunerative 
animal. 

Anna  Philipse  married  Philip  French, 
who  in  the  record  of  his  marriage  (July 
6,  1694)  in  the  Dutch  church  in  New 
York,  is  described  as  Mr.  Philip  French 
“Van  Londen.”.”  He  was  a native  of 
Kelshall,  Suffolk  County,  England,  was 
born  in  1667,  and  came  to  New  York  in 
June,  1689.  He  made  a quiet  but  strong 
record  as  a merchant,  and  in  1698  was 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  In  1702  he 
was  Mayor  of  the  city. 

The  sons  had  fine  inheritances.  An 
immense  tract  of  land  at  the  Upper  Mills, 
in  Westchester  County,  and  other  real 
estate  was  given  to  his  son,  Adolph  Phil- 
ipse, and  the  manor  of  Philipsburgh  de- 
scended to  his  grandson,  Frederick  Phil- 


ipse, whose  father,  Philip  Philipse,  had 
'ied  of  consumption  some  two  years  be- 
fore. 
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FREDERICK  PHILIPSE. 

SECOND  PAPER. 

After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Fred- 
erick Philipse  cast  about  him  for  a gen- 
tlewoman to  share  his  prosperity.  Again 
fate  proved  propitious,  and  she  came  to 
him  in  the  person  of  Catherine,  daugh- 
ter of  Aloff  Stevense  Van  Cortlandt  and 
widow  of  the  Englishman,  John  Derval. 
who  was  a woman  of  great  accomplish- 
ments, and  who  had  two  fortunes,  one 
from  her  husband,  the  other  from  her 
father. 

This  marriage  took  place  in  1693,  about 
the  time  that  Frederick  Philipse  had 
erected,  by  royal  charter,  a manor  of  the 
lauds  he  had  acquired  “by  purchase  or 
governmental  grants,  between  Spuyten 
Duyvil  and  the  Croton  River.” 

Philipse  was  a reticent  man.  He  failed 
to  inspire  good  comradeship,  and,  though 
for  twenty  years  a member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor’s Council,  he  did  not  win  his  way 
to  any  special  appreciation. 

His  keen  intellect,  which  could  grasp 
and  hold  fast  to  anything  that  was  for 
his  advantage,  made  him  more  admired 
than  loved,  and  his  personality  kept  him 
from  forming  intimate  friendships. 

His  life  at  the  Manor  House  was  that 
of  an  English  country  gentleman,  though 
on  account  of  the  necessity  for  protect- 
ing it  against  the  Indians  it  was  called 
Castle  Philipse.  Here  hospitality  was 
dispensed  in  a baronial  manner.  The 
house  was  full  of  slaves,  but  the  pictures 
of  the  “Old  Manor  House,”  in  no  way 
convey  a sense  of  the  size  requisite  fo. 
such  a following. 

The  “Lord  of  the  Manor ' meted  out 
justice;  he  held  a court  of  his  own,  list- 
ened to  the  complaints  of  his  servants 
and  remedied  evils  and  wrongs. 

The  park  was  stocked  with  deer,  and 
smaller  game  of  all  kinds  was  found 
from  the  wildness  of  the  situation.  The 
house,  which  is  still  partly  standing,  is 
described  as  a “grand  edifice,  with  spa- 
cious rooms,  ornamental  ceilings,”  and 
all  the  elegant  accessories  available  from 
home  labor,  and  from  the  trips  made  by 
Philipse’s  own  ships  to  various  parts  of 
the  world. 

There  were  two  days  a year  which  de- 
lighted the  hearts  of  his  followers,  on 
which  he  feasted  his  people,  unbent,  and 
enjoyed  with  them  in  a regal  manner  the 
banquet  provided  in  imitation  of  the  cus- 
toms of  foreign  lands. 

We  are  told  in  Dominie  Selyns’  rec- 
ords that  “Nov.  1,  1663,  was  received 
from  Frederick  Philipszen,  for  tobacco 
sold  to  him  for  the  children  of  Teuntie 
Stractsman,  215  guilders.”  Perhaps  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  that  other  peo- 
ple’s children  should  be  brought  up  as  he 
would  bring  up  his  own. 

This  second  marriage  showed  Freder- 
ick Philipse  the  other  side  of  married 
ife,  for,  unlike  his  first  wife,  his  second 
was  industrious  and  of  strong  domestic 
tastes,  keeping  six  spinning  wheels 
steadily  at  work. 

The  spinning  wheels  and  looms  were 
the  inseparable  companions  of  the  wom- 
en of  early  days.  The  use  of  them  was 
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even  made  a love  test,  the  gayest  women 
of  fashion  joining  in  the  rivalry  for  the 
swiftest  and  best  work,  that  they  might 
win  the  lover’s  favor. 

It  was  long,  long  ago  in  the  rustic  old 
days 

When  the  spinning  wheel’s  hum  was  the 
music  of  home, 

Accompanied  may  be,  by  caroling  lays, 

But  oftener  still  by  the  clattering  loom. 

By  a freak  of  fashion,  they  were  once 
relegated  to  the  drawing  room,  and  num- 
bered among  the  penates,  but  fashion  is 
now  pushing  them  aside  to  hidden  cor- 
ners, on  the  way  to  the  garrets,  where 
they  formerly  rested. 

The  women  of  olden  times  in  the  colo- 
nies, whether  Dutch  or  English,  were  not 
confined  to  the  plainer  style  of  embroi- 
dery, for  crewelwork  was  in  its  zenith  in 
1561,  an  embroiderers’  company  being 
incorporated  in  England  in  that  year, 
with  proper  armorial  bearings. 

The  word  crewel  in  early  times  signi- 
fied a two-threaded  yarn  or  worsted.  It 
is  generally  known  as  tapestry  stitch, 
and  is  by  some  believed  to  be  the  real 
tapestry  stitch  so  much  in  vogue  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  as  one  looks  upon 
a collection  of  tapestry  the  infinite  pains 
required  in  the  work.  The  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  of  the  hands,  the  slightest 
roughness  or  moisture  dimming  the  work. 

“jTands,  covered  with  almond  paste, 
must  be  nightly  encased  in  gloves,  that 
the  handling  may  he  done  in  the  greatest 
perfection,”  says  a writer. 

Frederick  Philipse,  first  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Philipsburgh,  died  on  the  6th 
of  November,  1702,  in  the  77th  year  of 
his  age.  His  widow  thus  records  his 
death  in  the  family  Bible:  “Anno,  1702. 
the  6th  of  November,  Sunday  night  at 
ten  o’clock,  my  husband,  Frederick  Phil- 
ipse, died,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church- 
yard in  the  manor  named  Philipsburgh." 

In  his  last  will  and  testament  his  name 
is  given  as  “Frederick  Flipse.” 

A descent  from  him  is  enviable,  for  he 
was  a strong  and  able  man.  He  was  a 
gentleman,  and  he  came  to  the  country 
with  the  equipment  which  the  old  world 
required  of  men  of  his  position. 

It  was  Frederick  Philipse  who  built  as 
a memorial  the  church  at  Sleepy  Hollow 
in  1685.  The  bell,  cast  in  Holland,  which 
rang  out  the  call  that  gathered  the  con- 
gregation for  divine  service,  is  richly  or- 
namented with  raised  figures  and  this 
inscription: 


Amsterdam,  1685, 

Si  Deus  pro  nobis  quis  contra  nos. 


(If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against 
us.) 

Not  only  the  bell,  but  the  communion 
table,  built  of  massive  oak,  inlaid  with 
ebony,  and  the  silver  service  were 
brought  from  the  mother  country.  They 
are  still  well  preserved,  and  to-day  are 
used  by  the  First  Reformed  Church  of 
Tarrytown,  the  successor  of  the  edifice 
erected  by  Frederick  Philipse. 

Certainly  some  rights  came  to  the  do- 
nor of  the  church  in  return  for  his  valued 
gift.  In  a curtained,  exclusive  pew, 
which  was  then  called  a throne,  and  the 


seats  of  which  were  elevated  above  the 
general  worshipers,  the  members  of  the 
Philipse  family  bent  their  knees  in 
prayer. 

Even  they,  the  “observed  of  all  ob- 
servers,” were  not  exempt  from  physical 
discomforts,  and  the  foot  stoves  and 
bricks,  heated  at  a neighbor’s,  or  the  one 
stove  of  the  church,  were  as  necessary 
for  their  comfort  as  for  that  of  the  hum- 
blest occupant  of  the  free  seats. 

His  slaves,  occupying  seats  in  the 
southwest  corner,  probably  attended  to 
heating  the  bricks  at  intervals  at  the 
stove. 

No  custom  ever  received  greater  con- 
sideration than  the  noonday  luncheon  of 
long  ago,  when  the  preacher,  weary  and 
worn  with  much  speaking,  stopped  his 
discourse  to  allow  his  congregation  op- 
portunity for  refreshments.  The  time 
was  short,  but  the  preparations  were 
great.  Those  living  near  the  church  had 
roused  themselves  to  great  culinary  deeds 
the  preceding  Saturday.  The  cellar 
closet  of  wire  was  groaning  with  good 
cheer,  and  though  the  distant  members 
had  brought  baskets  of  well-prepared 
provisions,  it  was  deemed  neighborly 
to  offer  the  use  of  piazza  and  well,  and 
even  to  invite  those  from  a distance  to 
share  the  humble  table. 

Catherine  Van  Cortlandt,  by  her  last 
will,  dated  January  7,  1730,  left  the 
chalice  bearing  her  name,  the  baptismal 
bowl  and  damask  cloth  “in  trust  to  and 
for  the  congregation  of  the  Dutch  churcu 
erected  at  Philipsburgh  by  my  late  hus- 
band, Prederick  Philipse,  dec’d,  accord- 
ing to  the  discipline  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort.” 


XXXIV. 

JONAS  BRONCK. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

Beautiful  as  is  the  Borough  of  Bronx, 
it  is  no  more  than  worthy  of  Jonas 
Bronck,  who,  in  the  pride  of  his  man- 
hood, acquired  it  as  his  possession. 

He  was  descended  from  a distinguished 
family  in  Sweden,  and  some  of  his  family 
were  living  in  Copenhagen  when  he  came 
to  this  country.  He  made  his  start  in 
Amsterdam,  where  he  married  Antonia, 
daughter  of  Juriaen  Slagboom.  Per- 
haps, too,  this  is  the  place  where  he  ac- 
quired his  wealth,  which  permitted  him 
to  lend  Andries  Hudde  the  200  Carolus 
guilders  necessary  for  the  latter’s  emi- 
gration to  this  country,  and  which  Hudde 
was  to  repay  when  he  should  arrive  in 
New  Netherlands. 

It  was  Hudde  who  first  called  atten- 
tion to  this  section  of  Manhattan  Island, 
since  known  as  Harlem.  Having  become 
a counselor  in  New  Netherlands  and  be- 
ing familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  land, 
he  returned  to  Holland  and  spent  part 
of  the  winter  of  1638-1639  there,  in  or- 
der to  make  known  the  advantages  of 
the  new  country. 

The  Dutch  people,  with  their  trading 
spirit,  wanted  tangible  knowledge  of  any 
venture,  and  it  was  surely  owing  to  his 
representation  that  Capt.  Kuyter  and 
many  men  of  property  were  induced  to 
seek  new  homes,  far  from  their  native 
laud.  They  were  comfortably  situated 
in  Holland  and  were  not  driven  from 
home  by  any  necessity,  either  of  religious 
intoleration  or  of  want. 


Hudde,  too,  had  another  purpose  in 
his  temporary  sojourn  in  Holland.  He 
wanted  to  secure  men  to  work  his  to- 
bacco plantation,  which,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  was  an  enviable  possession. 

When  Henry  De  Forest  died  he  left  to 
his  widow  large  land  possessions,  and 
Andries  Hudde,  marrying  the  widow, 
added  much  territory  in  Holland  to  his 
already  large  holdings. 

For  a time  the  restrictions  of  the  States 
General  and  the  West  India  Company 
narrowed  the  usefulness  of  the  colony, 
but  finally  more  liberal  measures  were 
adopted,  and  the  results  soon  toil  upon 
the  immigration. 

About  this  time  there  came  over  a 
company  which  was  a valuable  addition 
to  the  colony.  It  was  led  by  a Danish 
gentleman,  Capt.  Jochem  Pietersen  Kuy- 
ter, who  was  born  in  the  district  of 
Detmarsen,  in  Holstein,  and  who  held, 
as  Riker  tells  us,  “a  command  in  the 
East  Indies  under  commission  of  King 
Christian  IV.” 

Kuyter  brought  with  him  his  best 
friend,  iSeignor  Jonas  Bronck.  The  latter 
was  well  accredited  from  the  company 
at  Amsterdam,  which  bade  him  fareweil 
reluctantly,  but  which  guarded  his  inter- 
ests by  bespeaking  for  him  the  best  of- 
fices of  Director  Kieft.  The  voyage  was 
made  in  the  Fire  of  Troy,  a private 
armed  vessel,  which  sailed  from  Hoorn. 

So  Jonas  Bronck  arrived  in  New  Am- 
sterdam in  July,  1639,  well  equipped  in 
all  respects,  accompanied  by  his  family, 
farmers,  men  servants  and  maid  servants 
and  his  cattle,  which  the  grazing  was 
awaiting. 

Jonas  Bronck,  we  are  told,  “purchased 
from  Ranaque  and  Tae  Kannick,  Indian 
chiefs,  a tract  of  500  acres,  lying  between 
the  great  kill  (Harlem  River)  and  the 
Alquahung  (Bronx  River),  a part  of 
which  is  now  included  in  Morrisania. 

Now  came  the  time  of  labor  and  im- 
provement; up  went  the  stone  house  with 
a will — no  drones  to  hinder  its  erection— 
and,  in  imitation  of  Holland,  it  was  cov- 
ered -with  tiles.  Then  came  the  barn  and 
the  tobacco  house,  two  “barricks”  and 
whatever  in  the  way  of  outbuildings 
were  required  for  such  a thrifty  planta- 
tion. These  were  times  of  content.  The 
wants  were  few  and  simple;  the  house 
was  comfortably,  if  not  richly,  furnished: 
the  vrouw  was  a good  housekeeper,  and 
there  were  no  social  distractions,  the 
nearest  neighbors  being  the  wild  beasts 
and  the  prowling  savages. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  settlers 
went  on  their  way,  heeding  only  the  ma- 
terial comfort  of  the  family  and  not 
reaching  out  for  what  they  could  not 
compass. 

A treaty  of  peace  was  made  with  the 
Indians  at  the  house  of  Jonas  Bronck 
in  1642.  Before  1643  he  was  known  as 
the  first  white  settler  in  “Westchester 
Town,”  where  he  died  that  year. 

It  fell  to  Dominie  Everardus  Bogardus 
— the  Dutch  minister,  who  espoused  An- 
neke  Jans,  who  early  preached  in  the 
“church  within  the  fort.”  who  enjoyed 
the  good  things  of  earth  and  who  loved 
the  Dutcn  tulips  and  his  friends — to  in- 
ventory the  estate  and  to  protect  the 
widow  and  young  son,  Peter,  in  the  home 
which  Jonas  Bronck  had  called  Emaus. 

This  name  Bronck  had  taken  from  his 
highly  prized  Danish  Bible,  feeling,  as 
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he  said,  “that  even  in  the  secluded  wil- 
derness, now  his  home,  his  dear  Lord 
would  reveal  Himself,  and  quicken,  if 
not  a visible  presence,  at  least  to  the  eye 
of  faith,  a well-grounded  hope  he  might 
live  and  die  by.”  In  administering  the 
Bronck  affairs  the  dominie  was  assisted 
by  Joachim  Peterson  Keyser. 

Jonas  Bronck’s  loss  was  a public  one. 
The  man  needed  had  come  to  the  colo- 
nists, had  made  their  necessities  his 
personal  care,  and  when  their  load  was 
partly  lifted  had  been  taken  away  from 
them. 


XXXY. 


JONAS  BRONCK. 


SECOND  PAPER. 

In  evidence  of  his  literary  tastes  Seig- 
nor  Jonas  Bronck  left  a fine  library. 
No  man  not  a student,  loving  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake,  would  have  brought 
over  Danish  and  Latin  works,  and  books 
of  history,  law  and  divinity,  to  the  ex- 
clusion, for  lack  of  space,  of  many  arti- 
cles of  comfort  and  utility. 

Naturally  his  piety  inclined  him  to  the 
study  of  theological  works,  and  the  other 
books  are  evidences  of  his  intellectual 
longing,  which  required  appeasing  in  the 
almost  primeval  solitude  of  the  new 
world. 

The  Swedish  origin  of  the  Broncks  is 
doubted  by  some,  but  it  hardly  seems 
possible  that,  with  the  proximity  of  Eng- 
land and  its  wealth  of  literature,  a na- 
tive-born Hollander  would  secure  a lib- 
rary of  Danish  books.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Bronck,  however,  accounts  for  the  lib- 
rary by  the  historical  connection  between 
Denmark  and  Holland  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Belton,  in  his  “History  of  Westchester 
County,”  calls  Jonas  the  Patroon  of 
Bronck’s  land.  He  certainly  carried  out 
the  duties  following  patroonship,  leasing 
out  his  lands,  and,  like  others  of  that 
position,  guarding  his  tenants  for  their 
best  good,  dispensing  justice  and  attend- 
ing to  their  material  wants. 

Whether  unwisely  trustful  or  no, 
Bronck  worked  his  lands  on  the  broad 
co-operative  plan  that  gives  the  laborer 
the  benefit  of  results  as  well  as  his  hire. 

Pressing  on  and  felling  the  trees  that 
obstructed  their  path,  the  settlers  se- 
cured lumber  for  building  purposes,  and 
the  cleared  laud,  being  planted  with 
maize,  gave  a return  in  food. 

There  is  a supposition  that  Jonas 
Bronck  was  killed  by  the  Indians.  A 
statement  of  Bolton  that  “in  the  Indian 
raids  of  1643  his  settlements  were  deso- 
lated,” seems  to  point  to  this  as  a proba- 
bility. Jonas  Bronck  deserved  a better 
fate  at  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  had 
befriended  and  to  whom  he  had  meted 


t justice. 

Jonas  Bronck  left  a widow  and  one 
i Pieter.  The  widow  afterwards  mar- 
id  her  husband’s  friend,  Arendt  Cor- 
ir  Sheriff  of  Rensselaerwick,  and 
ide  her  home  in  Albany,  a locality 
rich  has  had  many  names.  In  lb  16  it 
is  called  Beverwyck,  in  1647  it  became 
irt  Orange,  then  for  nearly  two  de- 
des  it  was  Williamstadt:  next  came 
e triumph  of  British  arms,  and  for 
tional  identification  it  became  Albany, 
Albania,  from  the  Duke. 

All  these  changes,  however,  made  lit- 
- alteration  in  the  customs  or  appear- 
ice  of  the  residents.  They  continued 


to  speak  Dutch,  which  language  clung  to 
the  locality  for  nearly  a century.  Like 
the  Hollanders,  from  whom  they  came, 
they  were  thrifty,  solid  people,  of  simple 
methods. 

Antonia  Slagboone Van  Corlear  certain- 
ly bettered  her  condition  by  moving  to  Al- 
bany. A home  among  savages  and  till- 
ers of  the  ground  made  the  change  to 
the  best  social  life  of  the  country  a con- 
trast that  must  have  been  agreeable. 

The  porches  of  the  day  were  much 
used;  on  them,  when  the  day’s  work  was 
over,  gathered  the  residents,  according 
to  their  inclination,  years  and  taste. 

One  porch  or  stoop  sufficed  for  the 
matrons  of  the  section,  where  household 
cares  and  pleasures,  being  topics  of  com- 
mon interest,  could  be  dilated  upon  at 
length.  On  another  porch  gathered  the 
men  of  the  neighborhood,  and  in  still  an- 
other the  youths,  singing  their  Dutch 
songs  and  planning  their  sleighrides,  of 
which  they  were  so  fond. 

Young  Pieter  Bronck  had  no  need  to 
fear  that  his  matrimonial  interests  would 
not  be  cared  for.  The  wisdom  of  riper 
years  had  smoothed  his  pathway,  there 
being  a custom  in  the  place  of  beginning 
to  plan  for  the  worldly  affairs  of  the 
children  by  the  time  they  were  five  or 
six  years  old.  Companies  were  gotten  up 
for  theirbenefit,  the  numbers  of  the  sexes 
being  equal,  and  the  youths  continued  to 
attend  these  affairs  until  Cupid’s  arrows 
had  sped  and  the  young  couple  were  no 
longer  eligible  for  the  simple  social  pleas- 
ures. Marriage  meant  a back  seat,  if 
any  at  all,  in  the  gatherings. 

There  being  few  holidays  in  their  work- 
aday life,  much  was  made  of  birthdays, 
and  each  child  of  the  settlement,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  used  his  or  her  natal 
day  as  an  excuse  for  entertainment.  The 
homes  were  turned  over  to  them,  and 
the  parents  left  and  gave  unrestrainted 
liberty  to  these  children  of  varying  ages. 

Young  Pieter,  only  child  of  Jonas 
Bronck,  was  in  Beverwyck  in  1645.  In 
a few  years,  being  of  age  and  his  own 
master,  he  started  business  life  on  his 
own  account.  But  finally,  perhaps  real- 
izing that  an  older  head  would  guide 
affairs  with  more  wisdom,  he  united 
with  Van  Corlear  and  Martin  Ganitse, 
and  soon  became  a large  landed  proprie- 
tor. 

Like  his  father,  he  dealt  honestly  with 
the  Indians,  acquiring  the  tract  of  land 
now  known  as  Coxsackie  (the  original 
Indian  name  Kuxakee),  on  the  Hudson, 
then  called  Bronck’s  Patent.  This  was 
confirmed  to  him  by  letters  patent,  the 
grant  being  from  Gov.  Richard  Nicolls, 
June  11,  1667. 

‘ Pieter  Bronck  built  his  house  and  mills 
at  Coxsackie,  added  overseers  and  farm- 
ers to  his  retinue,  looked  forward  for  the 
benefit  of  future  generations,  and  to-day 
the  name  is  held  in  high  esteem. 


XXXVI. 

JONAS  BRONCK. 

THIRD  PAPER. 

Pieter  Bronck  left  his  land  and  home 
at  Coxsackie  to  his  son  Jan,  and  it  has 
passed  from  generation  to  generation  to 
lineal  descendants,  the  old  stone  house 
still  standing  in  Bronk  farm.  The  old 
mill  that  ground  flour  for  the  soldiers 
during  the  revolution  has  disappeared, 
but  it  was  in  evidence  only  a few  years 


ago.  The  old  saw  mill  remains,  as  does 
Lo  what  is  left  of  the  “Bronk  Patent,” 
the  latter  being  owned  by  Mrs.  Adelaide 
Ely  Bronk  Lampman,  a lineal  descend- 
ant of  Jonas,  of  Pieter  and  of  his  son 
Jan,  who  married  Commertje  Leen- 
dertse,  daughter  of  Leendert  Philipse 
Conyn.  .Jan’s,  will,  which  is  dated  Sep- 
tember  0,  1738,  and  was  proved  October 
6,  1743,  is  also  in  Mrs.  Lampman’s  pos- 
session. Jan  was  a lieutenant  in  1709, 
and  justice  of  the  peace  for  Albany 
county  in  1728. 

The  “Laws  of  the  Colony  of  New 
York”  tell  us  that  by  “an  act  for  better 
clearing  and  further  laving  out  of  high- 
ways, passed  „uiy  27,  1721,  From  the 
Sawyers  Creek,  the  Southermost  Bounds 
of  the  County  of  Albany  on  the  West  Side 
of  the  Hudson’s  river,  and  for  Catskill, 
Coxhackey  and  the  West  part  of  the 
Mannor  of  Rennselaerwiek  to  the  Bounds 
of  the  City  of  Albany  * * * one  of 
the  three  Substantial  Freeholders  Inhab- 
iting on  the  West  Side  of  Hudsons  River 
Peter  Bronk  of  Coxhackey  was  appointed 
and  renominated  to  view  the  Said  Kill  or 
River  and  Determine  the  fittest  place  on 
the  Said  Creek  or  Kill  of  Kinderhook,  to 
Erect  and  build  the  said  Bridge  that  it 
may  Stand  and  remain  firm  against  the 
Ice  and  floods  that  may  Come  down 
Said  Creek  and  be  Convenient  for  Trav- 
elers to  pass  in  time  of  high  water.” 

In  1729,  in  pursuance  of  “An  Act  for 
the  better  Clearing  Regulating  and  fur- 
ther laying  out  Publitk  High  Roads  in 
the  City  and  County  of  Albany  Peter 
Bronck  was  appointed  from  the  Sawyers 
Creek  being  the  Southermost  Bounds  of 
the  County  of  Albany  on  the  West  side 
of  Hudsons  River  to  the  Southermost 
Bounds  of  the  Manner  of  Renselaer’s 
Wyck.” 

The  military  record  of  this  family  has 
continued  from  generation  to  generation, 
constantly  gaining  in  importance.  Len- 
dert  Janse,  son  of  Peter,  was  a lieu- 
tenant in  1718,  in  Col.  Peter  Schuyler’s 
regiment.  The  Colonel  was  one  of  Peter 
Bronck’s  friends,  I doubt  not,  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  constantly  associated 
in  the  “Colony  Daws.” 

Jan  Landertse,  eon  of  Dandertse  Jans 
and  fourth  in  descent  from  Jonas,  the 
emigrant,  married  Elsie  Van  Buren  and 
became  captain  of  Militia  in  1740.  In 
1770  he  was  also  commissioned  under 
that  rank  by  Lieut-Gov.  Cadwalladar 
Colden,  becoming  major  in  the  Eleventh 
Regiment  October  20,  1775. 

History  has  not  failed  to  recognize  his 
merit  as  an  officer  and  citizen,  proclaim- 
ing that  “throughout  his  life  he  was  a 
prominent  man,  and  by  his  death,  Albany 
lost  one  of  its  most  valued  citizens.” 

Again  this  family  narrows  into  an  only 
son,  Leonard  Bronk  being  the  sole  male 
heir  of  Jan  Leendertse  Bronck.  Leonard 
was  born  in  1752,  and  he  made  his  mark 
in  the  world. 

Made  first  lieutenant  by  the  convention 
of  New  York  State  in  1777,  he  received 
a similar  commission  from  Gov.  George 
Clinton  in  1778.  He  attained  to  a ma- 
jor’s commission  in  1793,  and  cnly  three 
years  after  (1796)  was  made  lieutenant- 
colonel. 

His  civil  honors  in  no  way  fell  behind 
the  military.  In  1786,  1789,  1792  he 
represented  his  country  in  the  Assembly, 
lie  gained  in  1796  the  place  held  in  such 
high  honor  to-day,  that  of  United  States 
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Senator  from  New  York,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed March  29,  1800,  first  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  a place  he 
retained  for  many  years. 

Leonard  Bronk  left  three  sons:  John 
L.,  a distinguished  lawyer;  Robert,  who 
would  have  pleased  his  emigrant  ances- 
tor by  his  choice  of  profession,  being  a 
prominent  clergyman  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  and  Leonard,  who  inher- 
ited as  his  portion  the  Coxsackie  “stone 
house”  mills,  and  about  a thousand  acres 
of  the  original  patent. 

The  origin  of  the  Bronck  name  is  some- 
what uncertain.  The  Rev.  Mitchell 
bronk  thinks  it  more  Dutch  than  Scandi- 
navian, and  is  confirmed  in  this  opiniou 
by  general  verdict;  Hollanders  often  re- 
marked upon  his  having  a Dutch  name; 
then,  too,  some  ancestor  has  said  that  it 
was  originally  “Bronkhorst.”  In  the 
same  volume  of  records  both  names  are 
found,  one  man  having  the  name  spelled 
witn  or  without  the  “c,”  as  the  fancy  of 
tne  speller  dictated. 

The  discussion  of  the  spelling  of  these 
old  names  is  a waste  of  time.  In  the 
same  deed  the  name  will  be  spelled  iu 
several  different  ways,  and  the  man  him- 
self will  sign  it  still  another  way. 

Certain  it  is  that  there  was  a family 
known  as  Bronckhurst.  “Horst”  means 
a thicket,  wood,  grove,  enclosure,  etc., 
and  some  manorial  Bronck,  living  sur- 
rounded by  parks  and  ancestral  trees  of 
many  years’  growth,  has  probably  been 
known  as  Bronck,  of  Bronckhorst,  a 
name  which  possibly  clung  to  certain 
branches. 

In  the  possession  of  descendants  are 
old  papers  dating  back  to  the  time  of 
Pieter,  son  of  Jonas  Bronck,  and  through 
them  all  the  name  is  simply  Bronck. 

The  “History  of  Greene  County”  has 
the  name  spelled  with  and  without  the 
“c.”  The  history  says;  “We  have  no 
knowledge  whether  Peter  Bronck  ever 
lived  on  the  track  of  land  purchased  of 
the  Indians  January  13,  1662.  He  died 
previous  to  the  year  1667,  and  his  land 
descended  to  his  son,  Jan  Bronck,  whose 
name,  with  that  of  Marte  Gerritse  Van 
Bergen,  is  among  the  most  prominent  in 
our  early  history. 

“There  was  another  tract  of  land  (be- 
side the  Coxsackie  Patents)  owned  by 
Jan  Bronk,  called  Corlaers  Kill  Patent, 
which  was  owned  jointly  by  Jan  Bronk 
and  Marte  Gerritse. 

“Jan  Bronk  lived  and  died  at  Leeds.” 

The  present  Leeds  is  old  Catskill. 
Very  interesting  history  of  the  Van  Ber- 
gens,  Whitbecks,  Hollenbecks,  Scher- 
merhorns,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  Greene  County,  which  also  has 
much  of  Bronk  history. 

The  Bronk  arms  offer  a clew  of  great 
value  in  establishing  the  early  position 
of  the  family.  They  are  taken  from  an 
old  silver  tumbler  in  possession  of  the 
family;  in  fact,  several  of  these  silver 
tumblers  are  owned  by  descendants, 
which,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
tankard  or  stein,  seems  to  prove 
that  there  was  a set  of  them  in  use 
when  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent  the 
Dutch  proprietors  gathered  for  a friendly 
glass.  This  would  indicate  that  the  fam- 
ily was  wealthy. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
marked  resemblance  of  these  arms  to  the 
State  arms  of  New  York.  This  thought 
was  submitted  to  a thoroughly  well-in- 
formed searcher,  who  felt  there  was 


strong  probability  that  the  State  had 
adopted  the  arms  of  Jonas  Bronk,  slight- 
ly modified. 

The  ownership  of  the  arms  was  early 
authenticated  in  the  family,  for  Pieter 
Bronk  had  them  on  a window  in  the  old 
Dutch  Church  at  Albany.  Early  times, 
strange  to  say,  seemed  to  be  a succession 
of  fires.  The  watery  element  was  rarelj' 
heard  of,  but  records  were  pursued  by 
flames,  and  the  treasures  of  ages  were 
blown  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Many  romantic  incidents  in  fiction  are 
founded  upon  the  discovery  of  long-lost 
family  papers,  but  actual  incidents  have 
occurred  which  were  as  remarkable. 
Even  marriages  have  been  proved  by  the 
finding  of  papers  pasted  inside  of  trunks. 
The  lesson  taught  by  the  loss  of  old  rec- 
ords is  that  the  present  generation  should 
see  to  it  that  family  papers  are  not  de- 
stroyed. 

XXXVII. 

JONAS BRONCK. 

FOURTH  PAPER. 

There  is  so  much  of  historical  value  in 
a paper  sent  me  by  Mr.  Hopper  Striker 
Mott  that  I requested  permission  to  pub- 
lish it.  He  says: 

“On  December  19,  1662,  my  fives  times 
great  grandmother,  Geertje  Hendricks, 
the  widow  of  Andrus  Hoppe,  or  Hopjpen, 
who  lived  at  that  time  on  the  site  of  the 
St.  Paul  building,  corner  Broadway  and 
Ann  street  (vide  Duer’s  ‘Reminiscences 
of  an  Old  New  Yorker’),  became  the 
owner  of  Bronck’s  Land.  It  came  about 
as  follows: 

“Before  the  Court  of  Burgomasters 
and  Schepens  in  New  Amsterdam,  on 
July  29,  1661,  Geertruyt  Andriessen, 
widow  of  Jacob  Jansen  Stol,  brought  ac- 
tion against  Geertje  Hendricks,  widow 
of  Andrus  Hoppe  for  the  payment  of  400 
guilders,  the  balance  on  a purchase  of 
land  and  houses  (Bronx  Land),  according 
to  contract  under  hand  made  between 
their  husbands.  The  suit  was  brought 
also  to  recover  two  cows. 

“The  defendant  answered  that  as  the 
plaintiff  could  not  deliver  the  land  free 
from  Indian  claims,  and  1,300  tiles  taken 
from  the  house,  the  suit  should  be  dis- 
missed, and  the  plaintiff  condemned  to 
return  to  her  the  2,400  guilders  already 
paid. 

“The  Court  decided  that  the  defendant 
should  pay  to  the  plaintiff  the  400  guilu 
ers  demanded,  and  that  a due  conveyance 
and  deed  should  be  given  her. 

“As  to  the  title,  it  was  decided  she  must 
demand  them  from  those  who  had  en- 
joyed them.  Thereupon  the  deed  was  de- 
livered, and  is  on  record,  dated  December 
19,  1662.  Mrs.  Hoppe  conveyed  the  land 
the  same  day  to  Herman  Smeeman, 
whence  it  passed  to  Samuel  Edsall,  who 
sold  it  to  Capt.  Richard  Morris. 

“During  certain  sessions  of  the  court 
held  in  1665  and  1666,  Thomas  Hall,  as 
attorney  of  Christian  Davitsen,  tried  to 
prove  that  his  client  had  purchased  of 
Andries  Hoppe,  the  husband,  one-half  of 
the  land  called  Bronx  Land,  and  that 
Geertje  Hendricks,  the  widow,  had  sold 
the  whole  of  it  to  Herman  Smeeman 
with  consent,  and  so  Hall  humbly  craved 
the  Court’s  judgment  for  restitution. 

“On  the  other  hand,  defendant  showed 
that  Davitsen  had  resold  the  land  to 
her,  and  produced  an  award  of  arbitra- 
tors dated  September  24,  1665,  to  that 


effect.  The  jury— composed,  among  oth- 
ers, of  Isaac  Bedloo,  Gulliau  Verplanck, 
Wm.  Bogardus,  Walter  Salter  and  Jo- 
hannes De  Peyster — decided  that  the 
sale  made  in  the  presence  of  the  arbitra- 
tors should  stand  in  full  force. 

“The  plaintiff  appealed  June  6,  1666, 
but  on  September  17  all  parties  appeared 
before  Nicolas  Bayard  and  declared  they 
had  mutually  agreed  about  the  differ- 
ence which  was  risen  about  Bronck’s 
Land  and  required  him  to  enter  judg- 
ment, to  the  end  that  all  procedings  at 
law  iu  this  case  should  cease.” 

XXXVIII. 

JONAS  BRONCK. 

FIFTH  PARER. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a state- 
ment of  one  writer  that  the  Bronck  Pat- 
ent was  issued,  not  to  Pieter,  son  of  Jo- 
nas Bronck,  but  to  Pieter,  brother  of  Jo- 
nas. If  there  is  only  one  dissenting 
voice,  however,  the  only  course  to  pursue 
is  to  take  Pieter,  son  of  Jonas,  to  Cats- 
kill, as  the  owner  of  the  Bronck  Patent. 

He  was  not  wholly  unknown  in  Al- 
bany. He  owned  the  Dutchman’s  Pride, 
a brewery  which  stood  near  the  present 
dock  of  the  Albany  Day  Line.  His 
father,  who  is  claimed  to  have  been  the 
first  to  raise  tcbacco  in  the  new  settle- 
ment, left  the  warehouse  to  his  only 
child.  Peter,  therefore,  waxed  wealthy 
over  the  receipts  which  came  to  him 
from  the  products  of  the  two  invest- 
ments and  from  the  well-known 
“Bronck’s  Flip.” 

Pieter  Bronck  also  built  in  1651  a tav- 
ern, the  third  in  the  settlement. 

Either  on  account  of  his  wealth  or  be- 
cause of  a desire  for  change,  he  sold  his 
Albany  property  in  1662,  and  became  one 
of  the  large  landed  proprietors  around 
Catskill  and  Coxsackie,  “owning  in  1662 
as  his  farm  176  morgens,  beside  a calf 
pasture  of  6 morgens.” 

The  old  house,  dear  to  the  Bronck  fam- 
ily, still  stands  in  the  Coxsackie  Valley, 
in  the  midst  of  a thousand  acres  of  the 
original  patent.  The  stone  part,  a ne- 
cessity of  the  time  in  which  it  was  built, 
is  considerably  over  200  years  old,  while 
the  brick  part  bears  the  date  1738. 

The  ravages  of  time  have  passed  this 
old  home  by,  leaving  to  it  an  appearance 
of  strength  sufficient  to  last  as  many 
centuries  more  as  it  has  been  in  exist- 
ence. The  bricks  were  brought  from 
Holland— the  pride  of  the  times  when  the 
pioneers  still  longed  for  something  to  re- 
mind them  of  their  native  land — and  un- 
til within  a few  years,  just  under  the 
portholes  in  the  gable,  were  the  plat- 
forms on  which  tradition  says  guns  were 
stationed  for  protection  against  the  sav- 
ages. 

Such  precautions  were  taken  every- 
where; peaceful  slumbers  were  unknown, 
danger  lurked  on  every  side;  and  yet 
those  sturdy  Dutchmen  grew  in  power 
and  numbers  and  accumulated  much  pos- 
sessions. 

The  old  furniture  figures  in  many 
houses,  but  the  old  papers  belonging  to 
the  house— patents,  commissions  given 

'before  and  during  the  Revolution,  rec- 
ords, deeds,  maps,  surveys  and  nearly  all 
the  history  of  the  movements  of  the  fam- 
ily for  the  past  200  years— have  been 
carefully  kept,  and  are  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Lampman. 

Pieter  left  two  sons,  John  and  Pieter, 
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who  were  important  members  of  the 
Bronck  family. 

John  went  from  Albany,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  to  Leeds  (Catskill),  and  as 
early  as  1670  bought  iron  of  Albert  An- 
driese  for  building  purposes. 

In  1675  he  purchased  of  Manneentee 
(Schermerhoru)  land  at  Catskill,  the 
present  site  of  the  village  of  Leeds, 
Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the 
purchase  was  confirmed  by  patent  from 
Queen  Anne  through  Gov.  Cornbury  on 
July  20,  1705.  The  money  for  the  “stone 
house’’  not  being  forthcoming,  a log 
house  was  built,  and  here  John  Bronck 
died,  leaving  much  he  longed  for  un- 
achieved. He  had  looked  forward  to  de- 
clining years  of  great  comfort,  perhaps 
luxury. 

This  land  and  the  homestead  have  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  family  for  over 
2u0  years,  and  are  at  present  held  by 
Pieter  Van  Vechten.  John  Bronck  sold 
his  interest  in  the  Corlears  Kill  patent 
to  Martin  Gerrittsen  Van  Bergen.  The 
latter  name  is  well  known  in  Catskill 
and  Coxsackie. 

The  history  of  many  descendants  will 
be  told  by  the  following  line  of  Dr. 
Charles  Alexander  Rhodes,  to  whom  I 
am  greatly  indebted  for  valuable  rec- 
ords: 

1.  Jonas  Bronk  married  Antonia  Slag- 
boom. 

2.  Pieter  Bronk  married  Hillatje  Tyss- 
nick. 

3.  John  Bronk  married  Commartje  L. 
Conyn. 

4.  Casparus  Bronk  married  Catherine 
Van  Bergen. 

5.  Annetje  Bronk  married  John  A. 
Witbeck. 

6.  Catherine  Witbeck  married  Martin 
G.  Schunneman. 

7.  John  Schunneman  married  Mary 
Finch. 

8.  Cornelia  K.  Schunneman  married 
Charles  Fox  Rhodes. 

9.  Dr.  Charles  Alexander  Rhodes. 

History  owes  a debt  to  Dr.  Rhodes, 

that  his  spirit  of  investigation  when  a 
boy  should  have  secured  to  us  the  orig- 
inal patent  from  Queen  Anne  for  the 
Leeds  patent,  or,  as  it  was  then  called, 
Catskill. 

At  the  homestead,  burned  March  10, 
1876,  there  was  a room  on  the  ground 
floor,  known  as  the  “office,”  and  to  the 
regret  of  all  concerned  the  two  old  secre- 
taries and  the  three  iron-bound  chests, 
filled  with  family  papers,  almost  part  of 
the  house  itself,  were  destroyed.  Young 
Rhodes,  not  knowing  until  later  years  its 
value,  had,  however,  purloined  from  one 
of  the  trunks  this  patent,  which  was, 
therefore,  saved.  He  lived  to  regret  that 
the  same  spirit  had  not  led  him  to  in- 
clude the  Van  Bergen,  Van  Vechten  and 
other  patents  which  were  equally  avail- 
able. 

This  is  a copy  of  the  Bronck’s  patent 
from  the  original,  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Rhodes: 

“Anne  bv  the  grace  of  God  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  France  and  Ireland 
Queen  Defender  of  the  French,  etc— to 
all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  cause 
or  may  come  Greeting — Whereas  our 
Loving  'Subject  John  Bronk  of  Kats- 
kill  by  his  petition  presented  to  our 
Right  Trusty  and  Well  Beloved  Cousin 
Edward  Viscount  Cornbury,  Capt.  Gen- 


on  depending  in  America  in  Council  hath 
pray  d our  confirmation  of  a small  pie. 
of  Land  Seituate  in  the  County  of  Al- 
bany on  the  north  side  of  Katskill 
Greek  called  passiakook,  containing  fif- 
ty acres  or  thereabouts,  Bounded  in  the 
East  V est  and  North  by  a certain  hill 
and  on  the  South  by  Katskill  Creek 
aforesaid  and  that  wee  would  he  gratui- 
tously pleased  to  make  our  Royal  Grants 
of  the  said  premises  unto  him  the  said 
•Tohn  Bronk  which  request  wee  being 
willing  to  grant.  Know  you  that  of  our 
Especiall  grace,  certain  knowledge  and 
more  motion  w^e  have  given,  granted 
ratified  and  Confirmed  and  by  these 
presents  doe  for  us  and  our  heirs  and 
sucessors  Give  grant  ratify  and  Con- 
firm unto  the  said  John  Bronk  all  that 
small  piece  of  Land  aforesaid  seituate  in 
the  County  of  Albany  on  the  north  side 
of  Katskill  Creek  called  piseakook  con- 
taining fifty  acres  or  thereabouts  bound- 
ed on  the  East  West  and  North  by  a 
certain  hill,  and  on  the  South  by  Katskill 
Creek  aforesaid  Together  with  all  and 
singular  the  woods  underwoods  trees 
timbers  Meadows  Marshes  Swamps  pools 
ponds  waters  watercourses  Rivers  Rivu- 
lets Runs  and  Streams  of  Water  Brooks 
Fishing  Fowling  hunting  and  hawking 
and  all  other  profitts  benefits  advantages 
hereditaments  and  appurtenances  what- 
soever unto  the  said  piece  of  land  and 
premises  belonging  or  in  anywise  apper- 
taining Except  and  always  reserved  on 
at  this  our  present  Grant  all  Gold  and 
Silver  Mines  To  Have  and  to  hold  the 
said  piece  of  land  and  the  premises  To- 
gether with  all  and  singular  the  woods 
underwoods  Trees  Timber  Meadows 
Marshes  Swamps  pools  ponds  waters 
watercourses  Rivers  Rivuletts  Runs  and 
Streams  of  water  Brooks  Fishing  Fowl- 
ing hunting  and  hawking  and  all  profitts 
benefits  advantages  hereditaments  and 
appurtenances  unto  the  said  piece  of 
land  and  premises  belonging  or  in 
anywise  appertaining  (Except  before 
Excepted)  unto  the  said  John 
Bronk  his  heirs  and  assigns  To  the 
such  proper  use  and  behoof  of  the  said 
John  Bronk  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever 
To  be  holden  of  on  our  heirs  and  success- 
ors in  fee  and  common  usage  as  of  our 
mannor  of  East  Greenwich  in  the  Coun- 
ty of  Kent  within  our  Realm  of  England 
Yielding  Rendering  and  Paying  therefor 
yearly  and  every  year  forever  unto  our 
heirs  and  successors  att  our  Custom 
house  at  New  York  aforesaid  to  our  Col- 
lector or  Receiver  General  therefore  the 
time  being  at  or  upon  the  Feast  of  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  (commonly  called  Lady  Day)  the 
rent  or  sume  to  be  Two  Shillings  Cur- 
rant money  of  New  York  in  lieu  and 
stead  of  all  other  Rents  duty  services 
be  already  had  or  made  upon  the  said 
piece  of  Land  hereljy  granted  as  afore- 
said nor  on  any  part  or  Parcell  thereof 
That  there  and  in  such  case  the  said 
John  Bronk  his  heirs  and  assigns  shall 
within  the  time  and  space  of  Two  days 
next  after  the  date  hereof  Settle  clear 
and  make  Improvement  of  the  said  Laud 
and  premises  hereby  granted  or  of  or 
upon  some  part  of  Parcel!  thereof 
“In  testimony  whereof  we  have  caused 
these  our  Letters  to  be  made  patents 
And  the  Seal  of  our  said  province  of 
New  York  to  our  said  Letters  Patent  to 
be  applied,  and  the  same  to  be  recorded 
erall  and  Governor  in  Chief  of  our  prov- 


ince of  New  York  and  Territories  there- 
nnd  more  extended  investigation. 

I am  indebted  to  Dr.  Rhodes  for  this 
copy  of  a contract  for  a sale  of  slaves  by 
John  Bronck  to  Caspnrus  Bronck: 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that 
Jan  Bronck  of  Ivattskill,  in  the  County 
of  Albany,  in  the  Province  of  New  York, 
yoemun,  for  divers  good  causes  and  con- 
siderations, hint  thereunto  moving,  butt 
more  especially  for  and  in  consideration 
of  the  sum  of  five  pounds  current  money 
of  the  said  province  unto  him  well  and 
truly  in  hand  pay'd  before  the  ensealing 
and  delivery  hereof  by  Casparus  Bronck, 
of  the  same  place  and  county,  yoeman, 
the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowl- 
edge and  himselve  to  be  therewith  fully 
satisfied  pay’d  and  contented,  and  then*- 
of  and  from  and  of  and  from  every  part 
and  parcel  thereof  doth  clearly  acquit,  ex- 
onerate and  discharge  the  said  Casparus 
Bronck,  his  executors,  administrators 
and  assigns.  By  these  presents  both 
granted,  bargained  and  sold  and  by  these 
presents  doth  fully,  clearly  and  absolute- 
ly grant,  bargain,  sell  and  deliver  unto 
the  said  Casparus  Bronck  seven  negro 
slaves,  named  swart,  Symon,  dick,  Chris- 
tian, will,  Butt  and  Criss,  and  all  my 
horses,  mares,  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  farm- 
ers’ tools  materialls  and  utensills,  house 
hold  stuff  and  things  belonging  to  niv 
house  whatsoever.  To  have  and  to  hold 
the  said  seven  negro  slaves,  horses, 
mares,  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  farmers’ 
tools,  materialls,  utensills,  household 
stuff  and  things  belonging  to  my  house 
and  all  and  every  of  them  before  by 
these  presents  bargained  and  sold  or 
mentioned  to  be  bargained  and  sold  unto 
the  said  Casparus  bronck,  his  executors, 
administrators  and  assigns  forever  to  do 
and  dispose  of  them  and  every  of  them  at 
his  and  their  will  and  pleasure,  and  the 
said  jan  bronck  for  him  selve,  his  execu- 
tors and  administrators  doth  covenant, 
promise  and  grante  to  and  with  the  said 
Casparus  bronck,  his  executors,  adminis- 
trators and  assigns  by  these  presents  that 
he  the  said  jan  Bronk,  his  executors  ad- 
ministrators and  assigns  and  every  of 
them  all  and  singular  the  said  negro 
slaves,  horses,  mares,  cattle  swine,  sheep, 
farmer’s  tools,  materialls,  utensills. 
household  stuff  and  things  belonging  to 
my  house  before  bargained  and  sold  and 
every  of  them  unto  the  said  Casparus 
bronck,  his  executors,  administrators  and 
assigns  and  from  all  and  every  other  par- 
son and  parsons  whatsoever  shall  war- 
rant and  forever  defend  by  these  pres 
ents. 

“In  witness  whereof  the  said  John 
bronck  hath  hereto  sett  his  hand  and 

seale  this  day  of  June  in  the  eight 

yeare  of  the  Reigue  of  our  sovereign 
Lord  george  the  second  by  the  grace  of 
god  King  of  great  Britain  france  and  Ire- 
land, Defender  of  the  faith,  etc.,  anno 
Domini  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-four.  Sig’d,  Sealed  and  Delivered, 
in  the  presence  of  “the  word  eight  oblit- 
erated and  the  word  seven  interlarded 
before  sealing  and  delivery  hereof. 

jan  Bronck.  (L.  S.) 

“Jacob  Sehermcrkorn 
“Henais  Wilhelm  W ill 
“Jacob  Freen 

"Memorandum  that  on  the  Day  and 
Date  within  Mentioned  the  within  named 
Casparus  Bronck  Did  for  the  Presence  of 
us  the  Subscribers  Deliver  unto  the  with- 
in Mentioned  Jan  Bronck  One  Penny 
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in  the  Secretary’s  Office  of  our  Province 
aforesaid.  Wittness  our  Right  Trusty 
■and  well  beloved  cousin  Edward  Vis- 
count Cornburv  Captain  Generali  and 
Governor  in  Chief  in  and  over  our  said 
Province  of  New  York  and  Territories 
thereon  depending  in  America  and  Vice 
Admirall  of  the  same  etc  in  Council  at 
our  Fort  New  York  the  Twentyeth  day 
of  July  In  the  Fourth  year  of  our  Reign 
Annoq  Dui  1705 
“Ry  order  of  his  Excellency 
“Will  Anderson  D.  Sec’ery” 

Seal 

pendant. 

The  original  patent  is  beautifully  en- 
grossed in  sheepskin,  and  though  nearly 
-00  years  old,  is  in  good  cndition. 


XXXIX. 

JONAS  BRONCK. 

SIXTH  PAPER. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bertholf 
Fernon  I am  able  to  correct  a statement 
in  regard  to  the  naming  of  various  local- 
ities in  Albany  which  I took  from  an  old 
book.  Mr.  Fernon  says: 

“What  I now  call  Albany  appears  on 
the  “carte  figurative.”  the  first  map  of 
the  present  State  of  New  York,  made  in 
1014.  as  Fort  Nassau,  which  was  soon 
after,  date  unknown,  changed  to  Fort 
Organge,  and  under  that  name  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Indian  deed  of  1630,  by 
which  Kiliaen  van  Rensselaer  and  his 
partners  acquired  the  large  tract  of  land 
surrounding  Fort  Orange  and  called 
Rensselaerswyck.  The  name  Bever- 
wyck  appears  first  about  1650;  it  was 
given  to  the  cluster  of  homes  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  West  India  Company,  near 
the  fort,  and  which  was  not  included  in 
the  Indian  deed  above  mentioned. 

“Fort  Orange  retained  its  name  as  seat 
of  the  company’s  officials.  Beverwyck 
was  the  home  of  the  free  merchants,  In- 
dian traders  and  artisans,  who  had  set- 
tled under  the  protection  of  the  fort 
“The  names  of  Fort  Orange  and  Bev- 
erwyck were  wiped  out  when  the  English 
took  possession  of  the  province  of  New 
Netherlands,  in  1664,  and  both  were 
known  under  the  name  of  Fort  Albany. 
In  1673  the  Dutch  retook  the  province 
and  called  it  Fort  Albany,  Willemstadt, 
but  in  the  following  year,  1674,  on  the 
return  of  the  English,  the  name  was 
changed  back  to  Albany. 

“Rensselaers  yek,  however,  retained 
its  name  until  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.’’ 

The  same  historian  also  gives  ia  very 
valuable  item,  accompanied  by  a sugges- 
tion that  may  lead  to  further  search  and 
consequent  discoveries.  “Allow  me  to  in- 
form you,”  he  says,  “that  the  device  of 
Justus  Maximilian,  Count  of  Bronck- 
horst,  in  1659,  was  ‘Deo  volent  humilus 
levator,’  (‘God  willing,  I shall  rise  from 
my  low  estate’).  That  of  Bronckhorst 
was,  ‘Serva  fidem,’  (‘I  remain  faithful,). 

“There  is  a country  town  named 
Bronckhorst,  on  the  Ijssel,  near  Steen- 
dren,  in  the  province  of  Guelderland, 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  church  at  Steendren  might 
tell  you  something  about  Jonas  Bronck.” 
This  ends  the  story.  Much  could  be 
added  by  long  research,  what  has  been 
given  proving  the  possibilities;  but  to  the 
family  it  will  serve  as  a start  to  further 
(torn  off  from  original)  the  within  Men- 


tioned (torn  off ( day  of  June  Anno  Do- 
num 1734.” 

The  original  deed  has  the  genuine  sig- 
natures of  Jan  Bronck,  Schermerhorn, 
Will  and  Freen. 

XL. 

STILLWELL. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

As  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  as 
1638  three  brothers,  John,  Nicholas  and 
Jasper  Cook,  under  the  assumed  name  if 
Stillwell,  escaped  from  persecution  in 
England  and  found  refuge  in  Holland. 
Afterward  they  came  to  America,  set- 
tling at  or  near  New  Haven. 

The  spirit  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
colony  was  upon  them.  It  was  King 
Charles’s  endeavors  to  stop  emigration 
to  the  irolonies,  which  obliged  them 
rake  --cBier  name  upon  leaving.  A« 
many  other  early  settlers  were  forced  .o 
do  this  their  identity  in  many  cases  was 
lost  in  connection  with  the  personal  his- 
tory of  their  families.  Although  the 
name  Stillwell  was  assumed,  its  assump- 
tion was  not  unjustified.  Still  was  the 
mother’s  maiden  name,  and  their  family 
Jbsidence  was  called  Wells.  The  name 
first  became  Still  of  Wells  and  eventual- 
ly Stillwell. 

Separating  at  New  Haven,  these  broth- 
ers followed  the  bent  of  their  own  de- 
sires. Jasper,  being  educated  for  the 
church,  joined  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield  and 
settled  in  Guilford,  Conn.  The  others 
sought  the  Dutch  on  Manhattan  Island. 

John  Stillwell,  or  Cooke,  had  chosen 
for  his  “sitting  down”  a spot  on  the  east- 
ern shore  of  Staten  Island,  just  below 
the  Narrows.  This  he  named  Dover. 
The  Indians,  however,  proving  too  trou- 
blesome, he  finally  left  for  the  more 
thickly  populated  Manhattan  Island.  He 
was  not  satisfied  here,  and  news  of  the 
fall  of  Archbishop  Laud  seeming  to  clear 
the  situation  in  his  former  home,  he  de- 
cided to  leave  the  New  World. 

He  returned  to  England  in  1641,  and 
being  bred  to  the  law,  became  solicitor- 
general,  as  such  officiating  at  the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  Charles  I.  The 
honors  which  awaited  him  were  only  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  He  was  made 
Chief  Justice,  but  on  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  was  tried  for  treason  for  his 
conduct  in  regard  to  the  first  Charles,  be- 
ing in  consequence  executed  with  the  reg- 
icides. 

Drawn  upon  a hurdle  from  Newgate 
to  Charing  Cross,  his  sufferings  were  in- 
creased by  seeing  the  bloody  head  of  his 
cousin,  Major-Gen.  Harrison.  The  Chief 
Justice  in  his  turn  was  made  to  serve  as 
a warning  to  others,  his  body  being  quar- 
tered and  placed  on  the  gates  of  London 
and  his  head  set  on  a pike  lait  Westmin- 
ster. 

John  left  no  male  issue,  but  his  fam- 
ily, through  his  only  daughter,  was 
merged  into  that  of  Nicholas,  the  third 
brother.  This  daughter  married  Richard 
Stillwell. 

Dr.  Still  was  once  chosen  toi  represent 
Cambridge  at  a convocation  on  religious 
matters,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1592. 
made  him  See  of  Bath  andi  Wells. 

Nicholas,  the  third  brother,  adopted  the 
profession  of  arms,  and  gave  his  services 
to  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  in  sup- 
port of  Protestantism  under  Frederick 
V.,  Elector  Palatinate. 

Upon  the  defeat  at  Prague,  Nicholas, 


Ralph  Hopton,  a relative,  and  other  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  volunteered  to  escort  the 
Queen  and  her  ladies  in  their  flight  to 
Breslau. 

Being  pursued,  the  women  were 
obliged  to  abandon  their  carriage  and 
share  the  horses  of  their  escorts.  The 
Queen  wias  placed  behind  Ralph  Hopton, 
and  one  of  her  maids  of  honor,  Abigail 
Hopton,  sister  of  Ralph,  rode  behind 
Nicholas  Cook  Stillwell.  All  escaped, 
and  Nicholas  afterward  married  the 
woman  he  had  rescued.  Later  he 
brought  their  two  sons  to  America  after 
the  Protestant  armies  were  disbanded. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Manhattan 
his  first  wife  having  died,  Nichlas  mar- 
ried Ann  Van  Dyke,  a Hollander,  by 
whom  he  had  six  children. 

Nicholas  distinguished  himself  in  the 
wars  against  the  Indians,  first  under  the 
Dutch  and  subsequently  in  Virginia, 
where  it  is  said  he  brought  the  war  to 
an  end  by  capturing  the  Indian  King  and 
carrying  him  bodily  to  the  English  camp. 

After  the  death  of  King  Opechaucau- 
agh  the  Indian  confederacy  broke  up  and 
the  several  tribes  gladly  accepted  terms 
of  peace. 

Nicholas  Stillwell,  however,  upon  the 
surrender  of  New  Netherlands  to  the 
English,  was  suspected  of  complicity 
with  his  brother  John,  and  was  obliged 
to  flee  to  Staten  Island,  where  he  con- 
cealed himself. 

The  history  of  the  Stillwells,  like  that 
of  many  other  families,  was  strongly  af- 
fected by  religious  questions.  In  Puri 
tan  New  England  they  did  not  find  free- 
dom of  conviction,  and  it  was  religious 
intolerance  that  drove  the  brothers  from 
New  Haven.  Nicholas  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  Mosaic  laws  except  as  affirmed 
and  taught  by  the  New  Testament,  and 
John  was  hurried  to  his  fate  by  his  fail- 
ure to  accept  the  necessity  of  infant  bap- 
tism as  a means  of  saving  grace. 

The  Dutch  at  Manhattan,  according  as 
they  did  freedom  of  living  according  to 
the  individual  conscience,  afforded  a ha- 
ven for  tempest-tossed  men  who  came  to 
the  land  of  the  free  with  opinions  of 
their  own. 

XLI. 

STILLWELL. 

SECOND  PAPiEiR.. 

The  Dutch  West  India  Company,  for 
want  of  tenants,  offered  its  “boweries” 
to  any  emigrant  who  could  cultivate 
them.  The  terms  were  so  liberal  that 
Nicholas  Stillwell  became  one  of  the  ten- 
ants. 

Six  boweries,  or  farms,  had  been  laid 
out  on  Manhattan  Island,  two  of  them 
on  the  North  River,  extending  from  the 
fort,  north  to  Lispenard  meadows.  This 
was  afterward  known  as  the  King’s 
farm,  and  on  it  is,  now  the  property  of 
Trinity  Church. 

Part  of  this  tract  is  now  claimed  by 
the  Anneke  Jans  claimants,  though  c-on- 
putation  has  shown  that  if  all  the  prop- 
erty were  divided  among  this  enormous 
descent,  the  sum  realized  would  hardly 
Nicholas  Stillwell  was  one  of  the  first 
English  settlers  to  take  advantage  of  the 
offer,  and  in  1639  he  located  as  a tobacco 
planter  in  the  vicinity  of  Turtle  Bay,  at 
a place  he  called  Hopton,  after  Hopton 
Priory,  in  England. 

A few  years  before  this  the  Dutch  had 
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been  purchasing  tobacco  of  the  Pilgrim 
settlement.  Though  Got.  Endicott, 
armed  with  English  authority,  tried  to 
stop  its  cultivation  and  use,  he  was 
forced  to  allow  a continuance  so  far  as 
the  “old-comers”  were  concerned,  putting 
on  the  screws  of  deprivation  only  to  those 
who  absolutely  came  under  his  rule. 

The  Indians  held  a warm  spot  in  the 
heart  of  Nicholas  Stillwell  and  he  won 
the  ill  feeling  of  Director-General  Kieft 
by  openly  espousing  their  cause  and  by 
opposing  the  Governor’s  inhuman  policy. 
Stillwell  maintained  that  the  red  men, 
were  governed  by  the  same  influences  as 
the  whites,  recognizing  the  friendly  hand, 
without  a spoken  language,  and  making 
mischief  against  those  who  showed  them- 
selves enemies. 

True  to  these  beliefs,  he  abandoned  the 
protection  of  the  fort,  located  on  the  out- 
posts of  the  settlements,  and  proved  his 
theory  by  winning  the  friendship  of  the 
Indians,  whose  cause  he  had  so  warmly 
taken  up. 

While  Stillwell  was  thus  showing  his 
humanity,  Hall  and  Holmes,  without  re- 
gard to  his  interests,  had  procured  the 
patent  for  his  land,  and,  as  betfore,  it 
was  only  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law 
in  1641  that  the  grant  was  settled  in  his 


favor. 

The  time  of  his  voluntary  absence, 
however,  was  one  of  changes.  Other 
English  families  had  become  his  neigh- 
bors, and  they  stretched  forth  to  secure 
the  lands,  'which  ultimately  came  to 
Nicholas  Stillwell  by  patent.  They  ex- 
tended from  East  Thirty-fourth  street  to 
about  East  Forty-seventh  street  on  the 
East  River,  back  to  the  highway  known 
as  “Old  Boston  Post  Road.” 

Here  Stillwell  erected  a stone  dwelling, 
and  it  stood  until  recent  years  at  the 
foot  of  East  Forty-fifth  street.  This 
house  was  used  as  a magazine  by  the 
British,  and  was  captured  by  the  “Sons 
of  Liberty”  July  20,  1775,  its  contents 
being  sent  to  Cambridge  for  the  use  of 


the  provincial  army. 

By  1642  there  was  a great  increase  in 
the  number  of  English  families  around 
Turtle  Bay. 

The  Kieft  administration,  a terror  to 
the  poor  Indians,  as  part  of  its  policy 
murdered  in  wholesale  numbers  the  sleep- 
ing warriors,  little  heeding  the  red.  man  s 
resentment  of  wrongs.  But  Nicholas 
Stillwell,  anticipating  a terrible  day  of 
reckoning,  sought  refuge  in  the  stone 
house  which  w’as  all  that  remained  of 
the  settlement  after  the  Indians  had  sur 
rounded  -the  island  on  revenge  intent. 

Another  move  must  be  made,  and  that 
right  speedily,  so  all  sought  refuge  and 
protection  at  Fort  Amsterdam. 

The  settlers  threatened  to  abandon  the 
colony  in  a body.  Something  had  to  be 
done,  and  as  the  wisest  plan  the  directors 
identified  their  interest  with  the  com- 
• pany  by  taking  all  the  settlers  into  its 
employ.  They  made  Nicholas  Stillwell 
commander  of  the  Turtle  Bay  company 
of  settlers,  who  were  then  enrolled  in  the 
Dutch  military  service. 

Peace  was  soon  arranged,  but  it  wa. 
only  on  the  surface;  discontent  was  the 
undercurrent. 

Nicholas  Stillwell,  however,  scented 
the  battle  from  afar,  and  proceeded  m 
his  arrangements  with  the . view  that 
trouble  was  yet  to  come,  in  this  time  pur- 
chasing a house  and  lot  on  Beaver  street, 
where  Nos.  23  and  25  now  stand. 


At  this  period  (1643)  there  were  no  es 
tablished  streets,  but  of  necessity  there 
were  several  convenient  thoroughfares. 
One,  called  the  Highway,  led  from  thq 
Fort  and  Bowling  Green  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  present  City  Hall  Park.  This 
is  now  Broadway.  The  trail,  which 
branched  off  easterly,  ran  through  the 
present  Park  Row,  Chatham  Square,  the 
Bowery  and  Boston  Post  Road. 

Hardly  had  Stillwell  settled  in  his  new 
home  when  in  June,  1643,  Lady  Deborah 
Moody  arrived.  She  was  a very  re- 
ligious woman,  but  was  a law  unto  her- 
self in  some  respects.  Her  denial  of  in- 
fant baptism  had  excluded  her  from  the 
New  England  States,  and  to  secure  this 
right  of  belief  she  had  been  obliged  to 
settle  in  New  Netherlaus. 

Her  son,  Sir  Henry  Moody,  and  other 
English  people,  came  with  her,  and  she 
fixed  upon  a tract  on  the  westerly  end 
of  Long  Island,  to  which  the  Director- 
General  gave  the  name  of  Gravenzande. 

Naturally  those  whose  religious  views 
agreed  with  those  of  Lady  Moody  and 
her  son,  and  who  had  taken  refuge  from 
New  England  intolerance,  were  attract- 
ed to  this  new  settlement.  With  them 
went  Nicholas  Stillwell,  George  Holmes. 
Thomas  Hall  and  George  Baxter. 

Not  long  after  this  the  warwhoop  of 
the  Indians  resounded  over  the  settle- 
ment. War  broke  out,  and  Nicholas 
Stillwell  was  appointed  lieutenant. 

Anne  Hutchinson  having  fled  from 
persecutions  and  having  left  New  Eng- 
land for  safety,  was  killed  in  this  haven 
of  rest  at  Pelham  Neck,  being  murdered 
in  the  first  attack  of  the  Indians. 

Meeting  little  resistance,  the  Indians 
pursued  their  murderous  way,  crossing 
to  Long  Island. 

This  time,  however,  they  had  counted 
without  their  host.  Concealed  in  a log 
hut  was  a strong  body  of  brave  defend- 
ers; when  the  attack  was  made,  the  red 
men  were  surprised  by  a volley  of  bul- 
lets, and  in  their  turn  they  were  obliged 
to  seek  safety  in  flight. 


XLII. 

STILLWELL. 

THIRD  PAPER. 

Nicholas  Stillwell’s  fame  as  a warrior 
having  gone  forth,  and  Gravenzande 
bearing  testimony  to  his  military  ability 
in  vanquishing  the  Indians,  he  was  iu- 
vited  by  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Governor 
of  Virginia,  to  enter  the  service  of  that 
colony,  and  he  ultimately  took  command 
of  a troop  on  York  River,  Virginia. 

The  condition  of  local  affairs  was  very 
grave.  The  people  had  to  cast  about  on 
all  sides  for  every  means  of  protection. 
So  a law  was  passed  requiring  the  mas- 
ter of  every  family  to  “bring  with  him 
to  church  a gun,  powder  and  shot,”  and 
from  this,  it  is  supposed,  originated  the 
practice,  common  in  America,  of  the  head 
of  the  family  occupying  the  end  seat  id 
church  pews.  This  was  done  in  colonia1 
days  that  he  might  be  ready  at  a mo- 
ment’s notice  to  start  for  the  place  ot 

danger.  „ , , ,.  , 

With  the  death  of  Powhatan  the  In- 
dians became  warlike  again,  and  Powhat- 
an’s successor,  Ope-chau-ca-nagh,  seize 
with  the  desire  for  power,  enlarged  the 
Indian  confederacy.  Strong  in  his  in- 
tention of  exterminating  the  English,  he 


attacked  them  unawares,  and  slew  five 
’•undred  Christians. 

The  English  worked  with  a will  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  further  slaugh- 
ter, and  erected  several  forts  on  the 
rivers.  Nicholas  Stillwell  was  posted 
with  a company  on  York  River. 

Capt.  Henry  Fleete  endeavored  to  ne- 
gotiate peace,  but  the  Indian  chieftain, 
aroused  by  the  spirit  of  war,  resisted  all 
such  overtures.  The  situation  was  des- 
perate, and  it  was  decided  to  send  an 
expedition  against  the  savages.  This 
was  led  by  Sir  Willium  Berkeley  in  per- 
son, accompanied,  as  usual,  by  Nicholas 
Stillwell. 

The  King’s  place  of  retreat  was  found, 
his  guard  dispersed,  and  Nicholas  Still- 
well had  the  pleasure  of  carrying  the 
monarch  of  the  forest  bodily  to  the  Eng- 
lish camp,  from  whence  he  was  sent  a 
prisoner  of  war  to  Jamestown. 

Nicholas  Stillwell  having  done  much 
for  the  colony  of  Virginia,  all  were  loth 
to  part  with  him,  and  urged  his  locating 
permanently  in  that  section.  But  the 
same  spirit  of  intolerance  which  had 
driven  him  out  of  New  England  prevent- 
ed his  submitting  to  laws  requiring  a con- 
formity to  the  canons  of  the  Church  of 
England.  This  was  the  tendency  of  the 
epoch.  If  the  settlers  left  home  and 
country  to  escape  religious  forms,  they 
surely  would  not  submit  to  them,  with 
the  addition  of  many  privations  and 
much  pecuniary  loss,  in  the  new  world. 

When  William  Claybourne,  claiming 
land  and  privileges  in  Maryland,  found 
that  in  order  to  enforce  his  rights  he 
must  resort  to  arms,  he  raised  a military 
company  and  possessed  himself  of  Kent 
Island  and  Palmer’s,  driving  Gov.  Cal- 
vert out  of  the  province  and  assuming  its 
government.  Whatever  the  inducement, 
Nicholas  Stillwell  recruited  a company 
to  assist  Clayburne  and  escaped  with 
them  out  of  Virginia. 

Complications  now  arose.  Capt.  Ed- 
ward Hill  and  Thomas  Willoughby  were 
authorized  to  go  to  Maryland  and  Kent 
and  demand  the  return  of  all  who  had 
departed  from  the  colony. 

These  envoys  found  Claybourne  in 
full  possession  of  the  government,  backed 
by  Nicholas  Stillwell  and  his  veterans. 
Arbitration  seemed  the  only  plan  of  ac- 
tion, so  apt.  Hill  opened  negotiations 
with  Claybourne,  and,  as  a result,  the 
islands  of  Kent  and  Palmer  were  secured 
to  him. 

This  ended  the  necessity  of  aid  from 
Stillwell,  and  in  August,  1644,  his  troop 
was  disbanded,  and  he  returned  to  his 
home  in  New  Netherlands.  He  found 
the  colony  in  chaos  consequent  upon 
Kieft’s  injudicious  management. 

The  English  settlements  around  hail 
been  entirely  destroyed,  but  he  returned 
to  his  ruined  plantation  at  Turtle  Bay, 
only  to  be  confronted  by  still  greater 
changes.  Jansen  Schepmoes  had  re- 
claimed and  taken  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty, in  consequence  of  the  non-payment 
by  Baxter  and  Hartfoot  of  the  money 
thev  had  agreed  upon. 

Nicholas,  in  settlement,  agreed  to  give 
Schepmoes  the  house  aud  lot  on  Bearn 
Graft  aud  to  give  possession  next  May 

Stillwell  was  hardly  settled  at  Turtle 
Bay  before  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  new 
Director-General,  arrived,  May  11,  1M., 
aud  Stillwell  again  removed  to  New  Am- 
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sterdam,  purchasing  the  house  and  lots 
of  Philip  DeTrury,  in  Smiths  Valley,  at 
about  the  present  corner  of  Maiden  Lane 
and  Pearl  street. 

In  1618  he  sold  this  property  to  Henry 
Brazier,  still  holding  the  Turtle  Bay 
plantation,  which,  however,  he  conveyed 
in  1653  to  Lulbert  Von  Dincklage.  The 
deeds  are  yet  among  the  Dutch  manu- 
script at  Albany. 

In  1849  he  bought  a plantation  for  his 
son  Richard,  and  this  farm  has  descend- 
ed to  one  'of  the  Stillwell  heirs,  C.  .1. 
Stryker. 

XLIII. 

STILLWELL. 

FOURTH  PARER. 

Nicholas  Stillwell’s  sense  of  justice 
was  so  great  that  he  was  often  chosen  to 
arbitrate  between  the  settlers.  Even  the 
Indians,  from  whom  he  had  suffered 
much,  for  all  his  kindly  treatment  of 
them,  recognized  that  all  his  dealings 
with  them  were  fair. 

Soon  Stillwell  found  himself  in  a di- 
lemma. The  war  which  broke  out  in 
1652  between  the  English  and  Dutch  had 
long  been  brewing.  He  had  renounced 
his  allegiance  to  Englaud;  his  marriage 
among  the  Dutch  had  cemented  his 
strong  affiliation  with  them,  and  his 
children  had  become  part  of  that  nation. 

Some  of  the  English  wished  to  trans- 
fer their  allegiance  to  Connecticut.  Gov. 
Stuyvesant  relied  upon  Stillwell  to  hold 
Gravenzande  for  the  Dutch.  So  the 
town  was  fortified,  and  the  inhabitants 
remained  to  defend  it,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Stillwell,  John  Tilton  and  others. 

Their  strength  for  defense  was  really 
the  result  of  their  friendly  relations  with 
the  Indians.  Nevertheless,  Nicholas 
Stillwell  often  found  himself  in  the  mi- 
nority, for  some  of  his  associates,  who 
were  brave  enough  in  time  of  peace, 
were  sad  failures  wheu  the  real  strife 
came.  Nicholas  must  have  had  to  use 
moral  suasion  as  well  as  force  of  arms, 
and  perhaps  no  one  was  more  relieved, 
than  he  when  peace  was  declared  in 
1654. 

The  Indians  were  temporarily  subdued 
by  force  of  arms,  but  they  still  deeply 
resented  the  treatment  they  had  received 
at  Esopus.  For  the  safety  of  the  colony 
the  savages  must  be  repressed.  So  Nich- 
olas Stillwell  was  commissioned  to  raise 
volunteers,  and  soon  presented  himself 
to  Gov.  Stuyvesant  with  twenty-five  citi- 
zens and  twenty-five  friendly  Indians. 
To  these  the  Governor  added  a draft  of 
one  hundred  men  from  the  city  militia. 
Temporarily  this  was  sufficient  force  to 
protect  Gravenzande,  but  the  place  was 
not  large  enough  to  justify  the  employ- 
ment of  such  a large  force  to  defend  it, 
so  the  Director-General  enforced  his  or- 
der requiring  all  isolated  dwellings  there 
to  be  destroyed  and  the  occupants  to  seek 
safety  in  villages  or  fortified  places. 

Nicholas  refused  to  leave,  declaring  he 
needed  no  protection  other  than  was  af 
forded  him  by  his  own  family  and  ser- 
vants. So  there  he  remained  two  years, 
until  Jansen,  of  whom  he  had  bought  his 
bowerie,  put  in  a claim  for  the  property. 

While  the  strife  was  going  on,  rumors 
of  another  outbreak  reached  them,  and 
Jansen,  fearing  the  Indians,  abandoned 
his  position  and  withdrew  his  claim. 

When  the  English  were  putting  forth 


their  claims  to  the  government  of  New 
Amsterdam,  they  sent  James  Christie  to 
the  villages  to  proclaim  the  change  of 
nationality.  Backed  by  this  authority, 
Christie  began  to  read  the  proclamation 
in  Gravenzande,  but  Nicholas,  who  was 
Sheriff,  commanded  him  to  desist,  and, 
Christie  refusing,  Nicholas  arrested  him. 

The  inhabitants,  feeling  the  power  cf 
the  English  rule,  were  inclined  to  listen 
to  Christie,  and  to  protect  him,  but  Nich- 
olas confined  him  in  his  own  (house  until 
he  secured  assistance  from  New  Amster- 
dam, and  turn  Christie  over  to  the  au- 
thorities. 

The  English,  not  knowing  of  Christie’s 
removal,  sent  Capt.  Panton  and  a com 
pany  of  men  to  surround  the  home  of 
Nicholas. 

Stillwell  having  been  warned,  watched 
the  proceedings  nearby;  then,  finding 
the  force  too  strong  for  him,  he  sought 
safety  in  the  house  of  his  son-in-law, 
Nathaniel  Brittan. 

Although  Capt.  Panton  did  not  rescue 
Christie  or  capture  Nicholas,  the  English 
had  learned  that  they  could  count  on  as- 
sistance to  help  throw  off  their  allegiance 
to  the  Dutch,  so  in  1664  Capt.  John 
Scott  was  installed  as  President,  and, 
having  a force  of  170  men,  he  proceededi 
to  reduce  the  Dutch  villages.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  Long  Island  was  event- 
ually ruled  by  Connecticut. 

This  was  the  last  straw  for  Nicholas. 
Twenty-five  years  before  be  had  fled  to 
the  wilderness  from  Puritan  intolerance, 
and  time  had  strengthened  his  unwilling- 
ness to  return  to  it. 

So  he  went  to  the  southeastern  shore 
of  Staten  Island,  below  the  Narrows, 
where  a colony  of  French  Huguenots 
from  Rochelle  had  settled.  Here  he  lo- 
cated with  his  sons-in-law,  Samuel 
Holmes  and  Nathaniel  Brittan,  and  his 
four  younger  children,  on  land  his  broth- 
er John  had  originally  acquired  and1 
named  Dover.  Here  he  died,  on  Decem- 
ber 28,  1671. 

The  State  of  New  York  owes  much  to 
the  Stillwells.  Richard,  Thomas  and 
Nicholas,  Jr.,  held  commissions  from 
Charles  II.,  James  II.,  William  and 
Mary. 

Richard  took  part  in  the  first  Provin- 
cial Congress  in  New  York,  1775.  Gen 
Garrett  Stillwell  and  Col.  Richard  Still- 
well held  important  commands  in  the 
Revolution. 

Later  Hon.  Silas  M.  Stillwell  was  the 
exponent  of  the  celebrated  “Stillwell 
Act,”  passed  in  1831,  which  abolished 
Imprisonment  for  debt  in  New  York. 

John  Stillwell,  who  was  executed  as  a 
regicide,  left  valuable  estates.  These., 
however,  despite  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  Hoptons,  his  cousins,  were  confis- 
cated. 

Richard,  the  oldlest  eon,  went  to  Eng- 
land, and  as  a scion  of  the  noble  house 
of  Hopton  was  well  received.  He  met 
while  there  his  mother’s  friend,  the  dis- 
crowned Queen  of  Bohemia,  who  was 
the  aunt  of  Charles  II. 

I must  thank  Mr.  Frank  S.  Allen,  of 
New  York,  for  much  information  about 
his  ancestors. 

XLIV. 

THE  TOWNSENDS. 

This  family  having  been  under  much 
discussion,  and  many  links  in  its  history 


being  wanting,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Reuben  W.  Howes,  3d,  the  following  i« 
given: 

. “These  suggestions  may  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  three  Townsend  brothers,  of  Oys- 
ter Bay,  L.  I.,  whose  identity  has  neve? 
been  proved,  but  whose  connection  with 
the  English  Townsends  has,  both  by  tra- 
dition and  circumstantial  evidence,  been 
proved  beyond  dispute. 

Mr.  Charles  Hnery  Townsend  informs 
us  that  Henry  Townsend  (whose  place  on 
the  Townsend  tree  has  been  proved)  and 
Margaret  Forth,  his  wife,  had  the  fol- 
lowing children: 

“I.  Robert,  baptized  June  8,  1591,  O. 
S. 

“II.  Arthur,  baptized  November  16, 
1595,  O.  S. 

“III.  Thomas,  baptized  January  8, 
1594-5,  O.  S. 

“This  Thomas  Townsend,  baptized 
1594,  was  the  Thomas  who  settled  in 
Lynn,  Mass.,  and  was  not  the  father  of' 
the  three  brothers,  as  has  been  occasion- 
ally stated. 

“If  it  is  supposed  then,  that  John, 
Henry  and  Richard,  the  pioneers,  were 
the  sons  of  Robert  (of  whom,  strange  to 
say,  nothing  is  heard),  and  therefore 
nephews  of  Thomas,  of  Lynn,  the  case 
stands  thus: 

“Henry  would  be  named  after  his 
grandfather,  Henry,  who  married  Mar- 
garet Forth.  Henry  had  a son  Robert, 
who  would  thus  be  named  after  his 
grandfather  Robert. 

“John  had  a daughter  Elizabeth, 
named,  perhaps,  after  her  great  aunt, 
and  so  goes  on  the  story. 

“The  names  fit  very  well.  Two  were 
in  the  natural  sequence  of  kinship,  and  so 
the  customs  of  the  period  are  worth 
noting. 

“Robert  Cole,  whose  daughter  Annie 
married  the  first  Henry  Townsend,  of 
Long  Island,  very  probably  knew  at  least 
the  family  of  Thomas,  of  Lynn,  who 
were  connected  with  the  Cloptons  and 
Winthrops,  of  Groton,  England,  because 
he  himself  not  only  came  from  a place 
near  Groton,  Suffolk,  but  actually  came 
over  from  America  in  the  same  ship 
with  Winthrop  in  1630. 

“It  is  important  to  know  whether  the 
three  Townsend  brothers  came  over  with 
Winthrop  also. 

“Again , the  motto  of  the  Cole  family  is 
‘Deum  cole,  regene  servo,’  the  same  as 
that  used  by  members  of  the  Townsend 
family  now  settled  in  Cork,  Ireland. 

“So  Henry  Townsend  was  not  the  only 
Townsend  who  married  a Cole,  of  Gro- 
ton; perhaps  the  Townsends,  of  Cork, 
may  have  adopted  the  Cole  motto  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  other  branches  of  the 
family. 

“To  conclude  this  point,  which  is  im- 
portant to  make,  there  is  circumstantial 
evidence  that  the  Long  Island  Townsends 
and  those  of  Lynn  were  cousins. 

“Like  all  families,  the  Townsends  fur- 
nish many  conjectures,  and  one  connects 
itself  with  the  wife  of  the  first  John 
Townsend,  of  Oyster  Bay. 

“It  has  been  stated  that  this  John  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  Cole, 
but  others  say  that  he  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Gov.  John  Montgom- 
ery, of  New  York. 

“As  the  result  of  search  comes  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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“Alexander  Montgomery,  of  Beaulieu, 
married,  in  1669,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Cole,  Esq.,  of  Ballybeck;  his 
second  son  was  John,  M.  P.  [for  Mono- 
ghan,  who  married  Mary  Cox,  maid  of 
honor  to  George  II. ’s  Queen.  He  died  in 
1732. 

“Now,  it  is  known  that  Col.  John 
Montgomery,  Governor  of  New  York, 
landed  here  in  1728,  and  died  in  1731, 
and  that  he  was  a Dumfriesshire  man, 
had  been  an  M.  P.,  a courtier,  a soldiei 
and  gentleman  in  waiting  to  George  II. 

“Does  not  this  seem  as  though  he  were 
identical  with  the  son  of  Alexander  and 
Elizabeth  (Cole)  Montgomery? 

“Again,  I think  Gov.  Montgomery  had 
no  children.  If  he  had  they  would  have 
been  born  after  the  death  of  John  Town- 
send, and  it  is  very  likely  indeed  that  the 
Governor  had  a sister  who  would  most 
appropriately  have  been  named  Elizabeth 
Cole  Montgomery,  after  her  mother. 

"The  suggestion,  then,  is  that  the  wife 
of  the  first  Jbhn  Townsend,  of  Long 
Island,  was  Elizabeth  Cole  Montgomery, 
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daughter  of  Alexander  and  sister  of  the 
Governor.” 

XLV. 

ROOSEVELT. 

The  emigrant  ancestor  of  the  Roose- 
velt family  in  this  country  was  Claas 
Martenzen  Van  Roosevelt.  Although 
the  exact  date  of  his  arrival  is  not 
known,  it  is  surmised,  from  the  fact  that 
nis  daughter  Elsje  was  baptized  in  the 
old  Dutch  Church,  New  York,  on  Jan- 
uary 12,  1652,  that  he  came  over,  with 
his  wife,  about  1651. 

“Claas”  is  the  Dutch  abbreviation  for 
“Nicholas,”  and  “Martenzen”  means 
“the  son  of  Martin.” 

Four  generations  of  Roosevelts  have 
been  born  in  this  country.  The  line  be 
gan  with  James  I.  Roosevelt,  who  mar 
ried  Mary  Van  Schaack  and  died  August 
13,  1840.  His  wife,  who  was  born  De- 
cember 23,  1773,  died  February  3,  1845. 

Next  in  order  was  Cornelius  V.  8 
Roosevelt,  who  was  born  January  30, 
1794,  married  Margaret  Barnhill  and 


died  July  17,  1871.  His  wife  died  Jan- 
■•■■ry  23.  1861. 

Theodore,  father  of  President  Roose- 
velt, was  born  September  22,  1831.  He 
married  Martha  Bullock,  who  died  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1884,  he  himself  having  died 
February  9,  1878. 

This  Theodore,  like  his  son,  did  much 
to  make  the  Roosevelt  name  honorable. 
He  had  great  physical  endurance,  an  at- 
tractive personality  and  much  personal 
magnetism,  nnd  these  gifts  he  used  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fellows.  Like  all  the 
Roosevelts,  he  had  remarkable  executive 
ability,  and  he  succeeded  in  securing 
good  men  to  assist  in  every  cause  which 
he  undertook.  In  his  fight  for  “allot- 
ment commissions,”  to  protect  the  sol 
diers  and  the  families  during  the  civil 
war,  he  had  with  him  men  like  William 
E.  Dodge  and  Theodore  Bronson.  The 
unfortunate  always  found  in  him  a 
friend,  and  he  never  turned  a deaf  ear 
to  suffering.  His  death  was  a blow  to 
New  York  City. 

Upon  his  son  his  mantle  has  fallen. 


